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THIS IS THE DAY OF 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Every school in the country, whether large or small, should be provided with the beginnings, 
at least, of a good school library. The prevailing low prices place suitable books within reach of 
all; and never before have books so well adapted to the purpose been provided, and in such numbers 
as at the present time. 


What Books to Procure and How to 
Procure Them 


Books of Beginning with Eggleston’s Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans, for Second 
Biography Reader pupils, we have a wide range of books most valuable as a means of character building 
and History in the young, and desirable also for the store of information contained in them. 








Books of These to be valuable must be written by persons who travel and who are able to express 
Travel and _ themselves in pure, clear English demanded at the present day. Carpenter’s North America, South 
Description America, Asia, and Europe are such books. Other geographical aids will be found in our list. 


Books 


Popular 
History 


Books of 
Standard 
Literature 


High 
School 
Reference 
ks 


These must be popular without being unscientific. They should be attractive as well. Dana’s 
Plants and their Children, Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life and The Earth in Past Ages, Holder’s 
Stories of Animal Life, Bartlett’s Animals at Home, and many other excellent books of ours are 
especially desirable in this line. 


Frank R. Stockton’s Stories of New Jersey, Joel Chandler Harris’ Stories of Georgia, Maurice 
Thompson’s Stories of Indiana, Musick’s Stories of Missouri, William Dean Howells’ Stories of 
Ohio, are all of national interest, and belong to representative literature. The Story of China, The 
Story of Japan, Guerber’s Story of the English, of the Greeks, of the Romans, of the Thirteen 
Colonies, and of the Great Republic, Clark’s Story of Troy, of Aeneas, and of Ulysses, and other 
new books of history and folklore for young readers are ali desirable. 


The Eclectic Series of English Classics, Rolfe’s Series of Shakespeare’s plays (40 volumes), the 
Literature Primers, and various standard histories of English literature are valuable both for gen- 
eral reading and for special study. 


The Student’s Series, including the Student’s Hume, the Student’s Gibbon, the Student’s 
Strickland, ete. 


Special terms for School Library purposes will be quoted on these and other similar books from 
our catalogue. Your correspondence is solicited. 














New York 


American Book Company 


Cincinnati 521-531 Wabash Avenue 
Chicago CHICAGO 
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ADOPT SCRIBNER Books 
If Considered You Will Adopt These! 


Gordy and Mead’s Language Lessons 
(A First Book in English ) 


Burt’s The Literary Primer 


James and Sanford’s Government in State 
and Nation 


James and Sanford’s ‘‘Our Government ’”’ 
(Local, State, and National) 


Gordy’s American Leaders and Heroes 
Gordy’s History of the United States 
Ashton’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry 
Miller’s Elementary Physics 





A Sufficient Reason in One Sentence 


Gordy’s Language Lessons are the simplest, straightest paths to writing, speaking, and knowing 
our English Language. 

Burt’s The Literary Primer is based upon word-getting, teaching of sounds, repetition of vocab- 
ulary, child’s own activities, and contact with permanent literature. 

James’s Government in State and Nation brings pupils face to face with government AS IT 
REALLY OPERATES and conditions as they really exist. 

James and Sanford’s Our Government is just as good for elementary classes (either first year 


of High School or last year of Grammar School) as the larger book is for more advanced 
students. 


[ Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, New York, and Pennsylvania Supplements are in preparation. } 


Gordy’s American Leaders and Heroes makes the personal character of our great men stand 


out clear as crystal in an epoch or crisis, and the beginning child learns that history is the 
record of human life. 


Gordy's History of the United States was written by a GRAMMAR SCHOOL MASTER, 
and that is a great distinction nowadays. 


Ashton’s Trigonometry moves in a direct line to the solution of triangles. 
Miller’s Elementary Physics is elementary, and the experiments ARE the bases of the text. 





AWAITING YOUR INTEREST 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 
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e of Grammars, Text- 
The Hossfeld Series coir vricns 
OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
For the Study of French, Italian, Spanish, German, Dutch, Russian, etc. 





A DESCRIPTION OF THE HOSSFELD SERIES 
There are many theories as to the best method of learning a foreign language. Some are severe, others are easy. One 
thing is certain, unless the method be interesting to the student it is profitless. 
The Hossfeld Series is probably as successful in its aim “to strike the happy mean” as an educational series can be. It 
neither promises accomplishment without effort nor does it expect drudgery of its students. 
The Hossfeld Series is planned to lead the student by increasing interest from step to step in the mastery of languages, 


keeping in sight all the various points of interest in language-study —the fascination of pronunciation, of suggestive construct- 
ion and phrasing, of telling idiom. 


The Hossfeld Series is of equal value to those studying the written and the spoken language. 





FRENCH SPANISH— Continued. 
English-French Grammar, by Hossfeld’s New Conjugation of Spanish Regular and Irregular 
Method, arranged for Classes, Schools, and Verbs . . - fo 
Private Lessons . . . . . . « « $1 00 | English-Spanish Commercial Correspondent . 
Key to above. . 30 | Correspondencia Comercial . 
Conjugation of French Regular and Irregular Engineering Translations in English ‘and 


Verbs . . 15 Spanish . , 
English-French Commercial Correspondent ; 60 | Hossfeld’s Spanish Reader . 
English-French Dictionary. . . . . . 30 | Hossfeld’s Spanish Dialogues 
French-English Dictionar ‘ a 30 
The Two Dictionaries ivese volume “one 60 PORTUGUESE 
Modern French Dictionary. . . . . . 60 | Portuguese Grammar 
Doonan DONS wc 45 | Portuguese Dialogues 


French Conversations . ..... . 45 RUSSIAN 
Russian Grammar 
ITALIAN Russian Conversations ‘ 
English-Italian Grammar, by Hossfeld’s New English-Russian and Russian-English Diction- 

Method, arranged for Classes, Schools, and ary ‘ 

Pere 5 6 ke ee se. Russian Conversation Grammar, by Kinloch 
Key to above. . 
Conjugation of Regular and Irregular Verbs . GERMAN 
Modern English-Italian and Italian- senegl English-German Grammar, by Hossfeld’s New 

Dictionary . . . . Method, arranged for —_— etd and 
Italian Pronunciation . . . ... . Private Lessons 
Key toabove. . . ‘ 

LATIN German Composition and Idioms oe 
Modern English-Latin and Latin- — Dic- ane of German Regular and Irregular 
erbs ‘ 

tionary ‘ 

English-German Commercial Correspondent 
rahe Language, by R. E Isnard English-German Dictionary 
German-English Dictionary 
SPANISH The Two Dictionaries in one volume 


English-Spanish Grammar, by Hossfeld’s Modern German Dictionary 


New Method, arranged for — —_ 
and Private Lessons . . DANO-NORWEGIAN 


Key to above. . English-Dano-Norwegian and Dano- need 
Spanish-English Grammar, by H Hossteld’ s New ian-English Dictionary 


Method . 
Key toabove. . . al ce be DUTCH 
Spanish Composition and Idioms — eee ee ee ee ee 
Modern English-Spanish and nines “English Dutch Dialogues. . 45 
Dictionary . . . . English-Dutch and Dutch- English Dictionary I 10 








If you wish to investigate for yourself, write for a specimen copy, which will be sent for your inspection, post-paid, by 


JOHN LANE, 67 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Early in October 


WILL BE READY FOR THE UNITED STATES THE THIRD AND LAST VOLUME OF 


CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPADIA 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


{ This will complete what is conceded by every English-speaking critic in the world to be the most authori- 
tative, comprehensive, accurate, and convenient general work of reference upon English literature in existence. 
It includes the whole range of English literature, from the earliest times to this day, and in all quarters of 
the globe. 
{ It contains over two thousand five hundred pages, 5 4% x 8 % inches in type measure, clearly and handsomely 
printed on a fine, strong, white paper, and illustrated with approved portraits and drawings. 
{ It is substantially bound in sober green cloth, with dignified design and lettering in gold, and has gilt tops. 
{ It is edited by DAVID PATRICK, assisted by Mr. Epmunp Gosse, Dr. SroprorD Brooke, PROFEssoR 
Brap ey, Proressor Hume Brown, Mr. A. H. BuLLen, Mr. Austin Dosson, Dr. Samuet R. GarDINER, 
Proressor W. P. Ker, Mr. ANpDrew Lanc, Mr. Grecory Smitu, Dr. T. G. Law, Mr. Sipney Lee, 
Mr. A. W. Pottarp, Proressor SaintsBuRY, Dr. WiLL1AM WALLACE, and others. 
THERE IS A DETAILED TABLE OF CONTENTS IN EACH VOLUME 
The Price of 
CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE is $5.00, et, per volume (carriage extra) 
Send for full descriptive circular, showing sample pages 





Publishers .*. J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY .°. Philadelphia 











CLARENDON PRESS 


The Mediaeval Stage. By E. K. CHAMBERS. 8vo, 2 vols., buckram, 
$8.50. 

Studies in Napoleonic Statesmanship— Germany. By HERBERT A. 
L. FISHER, M.A. 8vo, cloth, $4.15. 

Sacred Sites of the Gospels. With Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, by 
W. Sanpbay, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., with the assistance of PAUL 
WATERHOUSE, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. 8vo, cloth, $4.50. 

Mathematical Crystallography, and the Theory of Groups of Move- 
ments. By HAROLD HILTON, M.A. 8vo, cloth, $4.75. 

The Educational Systems of Great Britain and Ireland. By Gra- 
HAM BALFourR, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

Aeschylus. Persae. With Introduction and Notes by A. SIDGWICK, 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 75 cents. 

Aeschylus. Septem Contra Thebas. With Introduction and Notes 
by A. SipGwick, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 75 cents. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


| AMERICAN BRANCH : : : 91 & 93 FIFTH AVENUE : : : NEW — J 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST AND UTILITY 


Edited by SHERWIN CODY 





A Selection from 


THE BEST ENGLISH ESSAYS 


Illustrative of the History of English Prose Style. With Historical and Critical Introduction by the Editor. 
The student of English prose style, whether he wishes to write prose himself, or te learn its elements, 
that he may judge the style of current writers, will find this a most suggestive and enlightening book. The 
general introduction defines and analyzes the essential elements of artistic prose, and the introductions to the 
different essayists point out the really important characteristic of each style. The selection, too, is fortunate 
in giving examples of ten great styles, all different and individual, which the student of English is invited to 
study and imitate. 


** By reading such a book, with its intelligent historical and critical comments, it is possible for the average reader to get an 
idea of the English essay that cannot be secured elsewhere.” —Indianapolis Sentinel. 
‘His choice, both of writers and their works, may be heartily commended.” —Boston Transcript. 
“He has written for the book a preface that is a gem.” —The Argonaut. 


A Selection from 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST SHORT STORIES 


Illustrative of the History of Short Story Writing. With Critical and Historical Comments by the Editor. 
Since its publication Mr. Cody’s book has been adopted by the following educational institutions, as 
well as many others. 


University of Minnesota. 

University of Pennsylvania. 
University of Chicago. 

University of Georgia. 

State University of Iowa. 
Monmouth College. 

Emory College, Oxford, Georgia. 
Mills College, California. 

Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
Vassar College. 

University of Washington. 
University of Kansas. 


this fact. 


story writing as an art ever published. 


18mo. 





Delaware College, Newark, Delaware. 
Guilford College, North Carolina. 

Ogden College, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tenn. 
Butler College, Indianapolis, Ind. 

College for Women, W.R.U., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Indiana State Normal School, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 

High School, Chelsea, Mass. 

Ethical Culture School, New York City. 
Chicago Kindergarten College, Chicago, Il. 
Albion College, Albion, Mich. 

Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 


Nothing just like it has ever been available, and students of literature have been quick to recognize 
This volume is far more than a collection of short tales that may as conveniently be read elsewhere, 
as the series of fourteen introductions to the various stories constitute the only comprehensive history of short 





In form and shape these books are especially convenient, being printed on thin Bible paper, so that in 
spite of their extensive contents they are scarcely three-quarters of an inch thick. 


Price, $1.00 net; delivered, $1.06. 





IN PREPARATION 
THE BEST TALES OF EDGAR ALLAN POE 
THE BEST POEMS AND ESSAYS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE 


The publishers believe that these two volumes, especially the second one, offer the most original and 
striking study of Poe’s art and personality ever printed. Even old students of Poe will be surprised to find 
in the new arrangement of Poe’s criticism a detailed analysis of the general principles of novel-writing and 
short-story writing, as well as the better known essays on poetry and examples of criticism of poetry, with his 
many pithy remarks on life and literature gathered from his journalistic book reviews. * 

The books will be of the same handy form and size as the ‘¢ Short Stories *’ and ¢* Best Essays.*” 


Price, $1.00 net per volume. 





A. C. McCLURG & CO. : : PUBLISHERS : : CHICAGO 
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The Johns Hopkins University 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 





TWENTY-EIGHTH YEAR — Beginning October 6, 1903. 


Ina REMSEN, President. 
EpWARD H. Grirrin, Dean of the College Faculty. 
WiiuiAM H. Howe tt, Dean of the Medical Faculty. 


Instruction. 
For GRADUATE STUDENTS: 
(a) In Philosophy and the Arts. 


(Courses for candi- 


dates for the degree of Ph.D.) 
(b) In Medicine. (Courses for candidates for the 
degree of M.D.; courses for physicians.) 


For UNDERGRADUATES: 


(c) As candidates for the degree of B.A. 


(d) As special students. 
Libraries. 


University . . 
Peabody Institute . 
Pratt Library 


Laboratories. 
Chemistry . 
Physics . 
Geology and Mineralogy 
Zodlogy . 
Anatomy 
Physiology . 


Pathology and ‘Bacteriology ' 


Pharmacol 
Physiological Chemistry 
Clinical Medicine 


Seminaries. 


Political ‘Economy 
Political Science . 
Mathematics . 
Physics . 


sere per 


. Modern 


110,000 volumes. 
150,000 volumes. 
215,000 volumes. 


Directors. 
Ira Remsen. 
Joseph S. Ames. 
William B. Clark. 
William K. Brooks. 
Franklin P. Mall. 
William H. Howell. 
William H. Welch. 
John J. Abel. 
John J. Abel. 
William Osler. 


Directors. 
Basil L. Gildersleeve. 
Kirby F. Smith. 
Maurice Bloomfield. 
Paul Haupt. 

Henry Wood. 

A, Marshall Elliott. 
James W. Bright. 
John M. Vincent. 
J. H. Hollander. 
W. W. Willoughby. 
Frank Morley. 
Joseph S. Ames. 


ieietenieniatid Courses atin to B.A.). 
Groups. 

. Classical (the “ old college course ”’). 

. Mathematical-Physical (leading up to engineering). 

Chemical-Biological (leading up to medicine). 

Geological-Biological. 

Latin-Mathematical. 

Historical-Political ( leading up to law). 


Serial Publications. 
American Journal of Mathematics (vol. XXV.) 
American Chemical Journal (vol. XXX.) 
American Journal of Philology (vol. XXIV.) 
Studies in Historical and Political Science (vol. X XI.) 
Modern Language Notes (vol. X VIII.) 
Memoirs from the Biological Laboratory (vol. V.) 
Contributions to Assyriology (vol. IV.) 
Terrestrial Magnetism (vol. VIII.) 
University Circulars (vol. XXII.) 





Programmes of the courses offered to graduate students 
in Philosophy and the Arts and in the department of Medi- 
cine, and also of the undergraduate or collegiate courses, 
will be sent on application to the Registrar. 





BRUSH UP ON YOUR ENGLISH 


If you wish to brush up o« your English, you will find nothing bet- 
ter than Sherwin Cody's “Art of Writing and Speaking the English 
” four handy little volumes (time-saving size, 50 cts. each), 
“ Word-Study,”’ “Grammar and Punctuation,” “‘ Composition” (Ben 
Franklin’s Method), and “Constructive Rhetoric.” Part I, Business 
Lathes Wetting ; i Part IL, Short-Story Writing; Part III, Creative 
ins Mr. Cody’s famous “Art of Short Story 
Wrttiee,” polly by Zangwill ‘‘ the best treatise on the short story that 
has yet appeared in English.” 
First-rate books tor high school and college review. 
Ten-lesson courses of private lessons under supervision of the 
author of these books, a personal letter with each lesson, $5 and $10. 











SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
SCHOOL OF ENGLISH : Lake Bluff, Ill. 








THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Library Department 





We have sold books to librarians for fifty years. 

We have the largest stock in the largest book 
market in the country. 

We fill orders promptly, completely, and intelli- 
gently. 





Send for our new Clearance Catalogue. 


Wholesale Booksellers and Publishers, 
33-37 East 17th Street, Union Square, North, New York 











ehee 


OvR stock of books covering all classes 
of literature suitable for the general 
or special reader and student, as well as 
the private (free), public, school and col- 
lege library, is larger and more general 
than that of any other house in the United 
States. 

Correspondence and inspection invited. 
Send for our latest ‘Illustrated Catalogue 
of Standard and Holiday Books,” listing 
about 21,000 titles. 


LIBRARY DEPARTME NT 


A.C. McCLURG & CO. 
CHICAGO 


eee 
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SOME NEW WORKS IN SCIENCE, HISTORY, Etc., 
PUBLISHED BY 


29 West 23d Street, 


Henry Holt & Company =. 


AGO. 








Kellogg’s First Lessons in Zodlogy. By Pror. VERNON L. KELLOGG, of Leland Stanford University. With 
over 250 illustrations. 363 pp.,12mo. (Ready this month.) 

Not an abridgment of the author’s Elements of Zedlogy, but an entirely independent work adapted for high schools which do not undertake 
dissections. It is based on observation of animal life and external structure. No detailed study of internal anatomy is called for and no “ laboratory” 
other than the school is d. Animal activities and life history receive the emphasis. Structure is idered in tion with the 
use of parts. The elements of animal physiology are so treated as to afford a rational basis for the study of human physiology. 


«", Of the author’s ELEMENTS OF ZOOLOGY (484 pp., $1.20 net), Prof. E. A. Andrews, of Johns Hopkins, wrote: “I judge it to be one of 
the very few good tex! books in Zvblogy yet produced.” 











Noyes’s Organic Chemistry. By Pror. Wm. A. Noyes, of the Rose Polytechnic Institute. 534 pp., 12mo, 
$1.50 net. 


Its most radical departure in method consists in the dropping of the division into ‘‘ fatty ’’ and “‘ aromatic ’’ compounds and in the adoption 
of what appears to the author a more fundamental and logical classification. 


Prof. James L. Howe, Washington and Lee University: “It is excellent. I shall, in all probability, use it with my class next year.” 


Prof. P. N. Evans, Purdue University: “‘ An excellent work. His discarding the conventional division into fatty and aromatic substances 
has much to recommend it.” 


Cohen’s Physical Chemistry. For Physicians and Biologists. Translated by Dr. MARTIN H. FiscHER of the 
University of California. 343 pp., $1.75 net. 
This volume attempts to give the results that have thus far been obtained by an application of physical chemistry to the biological sciences. 


Prof. L. F. Barker, Univer rity of Chicago: “It is undoubtedly the best book on the subject for medical students,and physicians which has 
yet appeared in English. I wish that every medical student could read it and understand it.” 


Prof. H. 8. Jennings, University of Michigan: “I think it is an excellent thing and that Dr. Fischer has done us a good turn in putting it 
into English. I shall recommend it to members of my class in General Physiology.” 


Peirce’s Plant Physiology. By Prof. GzorGr J. PErRcE, of Leland Stanford University. 291 pp.,8vo. $2.00 net. 


A modern and thoroughly scientific discussion of the guneral principles of plant physiology, intended for the student or general reader 
acquainted with the elements of botany. 


Waters’ Ferns (A Manual for the Northeastern States) by C. E. WATERS, Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins). With an Analytical 
Key based on the Stalks. With over 200 illustrations from original drawings and photographs. 362 pp. Square 
8vo. (Ready in August.) 

A popular but thoroughly scientific book, covering all the ferns in the region covered by Britton’s Manual. 


The Plant World says : “‘ This book is likely to prove the leading popular work on ferns. The majority of the illustrations are from original 
photugraphs ; in respect to this feature lt can be confidently asserted that no finer examples of fern photography have ever been produced. 


NEW EDITIONS. Peabody’s Laboratory Anatomy and Physiology. Lnlarged. 60 cts. 


Kerner’s Natural History of Plants. With 2000 Illustrations. Cheaper Edition. 2 vols., 8vo. 
$11.00 net. 


Fournier’s Napoleon. Translated under the editorship of Prof. E>warp G. BouRNE, of Yale. About 760 pp., 12mo. 
(Ready in September.) 
Since its original publication this work has been generally recognized as the best life of Napoleon in moderate compass. While not primarily 


designed as a text-book, Fournier’s Napoleon gives so good an t of the political history of the period of the Revolution and of the Empire 
that it will prove a very convenient and serviceable manual for college courses on modern European history. : 





Scott’s Money and Banking. By Prof. W. A. Scort, of the University of Wisconsin. 381 pp., 8vo. $2.00 net. 


A plain, straightforward account of the nature and functions not only of money in the stricter sense, but also of the other mediums of 
exchange, which modern banking methods have elaborated. 


Prof. Allyn A. Young, of Adelbert College.—There has been great need of a book on these subjects adapted tothe use of college classes. 
Prof. Scort’s work seems to supply the want admirably. 


New York Commercial Advertiser : — A serviceable text-book. . . . Controversial points are presented with impartial fullness on both sides 
. The style is simple and lucid and the chapters on banking are notably complete and satisfactory. 


Bémont & Monod’s The Middle Ages in Europe. (395 to 1270.) Translated under the editorship of Prof. 
GEORGE B. ADAMS, of Yale. 556 pp.,12mo. $1.60 net. 
The original work has come to be well-nigh universally regarded as the standard account of the period. 
Prof. George L. Burr, of Corneil: The book of Bémont and Monod I have long regarded as the very best text-book known to me in its field. 


Prof. Dana C. Munro, of the University of Wisconsin: I am very glad to see the translation. This is one of the best books we have ever 
had for Mediwval history. 


Cheaper Edition. Adams’s Science of Finance. Cheaper Edition. 573 pp., Svo. $2.75 net. 
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MR. JACK LONDON’S NEW NOVEL 


THE CALL OF THE WILD 


*THE WHOLE STORY is vital with interest.” —New York HERALD. 


«A STORY THAT GRIPS the reader deeply. It is art, it is literature.” 
—Mai anv Express, New York. 


«A PICTURE that in its wonderful imaginative quality stands quite alone 
. . altogether a most exceptional book.” 
—ComMERCIAL ADVERTISER, New York. 


**MARVELLOUSLY INTERESTING. . . . It is written in masterly fashion. 
There are whole pages that thrill like poetry, whole passages that glow with 
splendid truth.” —Tue Loutsvitte Times, 


**EVEN THE MOST LISTLESS READER will be stirred by the virile force 
of the story, the strong sweeping strokes with which the pictures of the 
northern wilds and the life therein are painted by the narrator. . . . More 
than that, it is one of the very best stories of the year, and one that will not 
be forgotten.” Tue Prain Deater, Cleveland. 


«A BIG STORY IN SOBER ENGLISH and with thorough art in the con- 
struction . . . a wonderfully perfect bit of work . . . a book that will be 
heard of. The dog adventures are as exciting as any man’s exploits could 
be, and Mr. London’s workmanship is wholly satisfying.” 

—Tue New York Sun. 


“THE STORY IS ONE THAT WILL STIR THE BLOOD of every lover 
of a life in its closest relation to nature. Whoever loves the open or adven- 
ture for its own sake will find * The Call of the Wild’ a most fascinating 
book.” —TuHE Brooktyn Eac.e. 


«IN THE FIRST PARAGRAPHS of this superb story the reader’s interest 
is irresistibly aroused and attention is held enchained to the end . . . here is 
excitement to stir the blood, here is picturesque color to transport the reader 
to primitive scenes . . . and here is excellence of literary workmanship 
deserving of unreserved praise.” —THueE Press, Philadelphia. 


“Itisatriumph . . . the story is the thing and 
it is a fine one.’’—THE EVENING SUN, New York. 


Illustrated in colors. Cloth, $1.50. Ask any bookseller for it. 





mays THE MACMILLAN COMPANY =“, fogz 
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THE EDUCATION OF SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Teaching children is by no means the most 
difficult part of the educational processes of to- 
day. Traditional home and public sentiment 
pushes them toward docility. To educate the 
men who elect the teachers, who pass upon 
what shall be taught, who decide how much 
one may have to teach with, who are, fre- 
quently in practice and always in law, the 
head of the whole school system, and who not 
uncommonly regard any suggestion of their 
need of instruction as an impertinence, — all 
this is no child’s play. 

One of our most successful trainers of school 
boards, Mr. A. P. Blodgett of Syracuse, says it 
takes practically about two years properly to 
educate an average board member. This will 
seem to others who have had experience a 
compliment to the class of men who serve the 
schools of Syracuse, and to Mr. Blodgett him- 
self, more than a sober statement of fact. It 
has taken over a hundred years to bring Amer- 
ican school boards to their present state of 
culture, and few have graduated summa cum 
laude. 

The fact is that this part of the educational 
system has been woefully neglected. Among 
our colleges for every kind of training, there 
is yet no institution for the education of school- 
boards; there are no examinations for this 
position, no certificates of fitness, no course of 
study. It is time that some up-to-date pub- 
lisher put upon the market a text-book on 
** How to be a School Trustee.” Were I able 
to carry out such movements as produced “‘ The 
Committee of Ten,” “The Committee of Fif- 
teen,” and other working organizations of ex- 
perts, I would secure such a report from the 
united efforts of Mr. Eliot, Mr. Harper, Mr. 
Greenwood, Mr. Blodgett, Mr. Andrews, Mr. 
Maxwell, Mr. Cooley, Mr. Bright, Mr. Lane, 
and Mr. Jones. Everyone recognizes the need 
of such instruction. It should be given in ac- 
cordance with the best methods of teaching. 
Some of the subjects of the various chapters 
are obviously suggested. or instance: The 
schools are for the children. Any board that 
does not recognize as the chief root and centre 
of its every act the eternal welfare of the chil- 
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dren of the community has no right to exist- 
ence. Any member who does not stand upon 
such a platform should be removed at once 
from a position which he may unworthily oc- 
cupy but can never fill. Membership on a 
school board is not given to start a man in a 
political career. It is not for the purpose 
of caring for any particular ward or district. 
The schools are for the whole people. The 
children will take the effects of their good or 
poor schooling into all districts. The obvious 
purpose of the schools requires a board mem- 
ber to serve children and not men. 

It certainly is remarkable that, from our 
national Senate down, the tendency of repre- 
sentative bodies to discuss so seriously their 
own dignity is irresistible even to the delay 
and exclusion of the service for which they are 
elected. When I was in the Chicago schools, 
the most commonly expressed fear of speakers 
on the floor of the school-board was that they 
might “ stultify”” themselves. In the case of 
several resolutions which experiment proved 
were unworkable, the members agreed that 
the resolutions should not have been passed, 
bat that they could not repeal them without 
“stultifying ” the board. When a man first 
becomes a member, he is usually frank in 
avowing that he knows nothing about the 
schools or education ; but very soon he joins 
with the others in the belief that united board 
action transmutes ignorance into sagacity, and 
that the whole board is greater than the sum 
of its parts. You can get for a good measure 
the individual indorsement of each member, 
but you may fail to secure action by the board. 
Thus the whole is less than the sum of its parts. 
Good judges can predict how individuals will 
act. No one knows what a board of trustees 
willdo. The supreme need is a policy of work- 
ing only for the welfare of the school children. 
With this there must come a system by which 
the board will have in its membership those 
who can test every proposition in this light. 

Good teaching depends chiefly upon the 
teacher. It is a curious commentary on edu- 
cational progress that most of the advancement 
in the raising of the standards of teaching has 
been made in the teeth of the opposition of 
boards of education. In my school-days, in a 
town distinguished throughout the West for 
its educational facilities, the girls who taught 
us were not required to know how to teach. 
They could work most of the examples in the 
arithmetic, but none of them could develop 
arithmetical skill, or any kind of skill, in their 





pupils. These girls were daughters or nieces 
of men who elected the board of education. 
To bring into those schools especially pre- 
pared teachers cost more than one superintend- 
ent his position. One of the chief features 
in a course of instruction to school boards 
should be the demonstration that everyone 
whose friends ask her appointment is not a 
teacher, and that a board of education selected 
as is now the custom is not a trustworthy 
judge of a good teacher, 

To insure the welfare of school children 
is a business requiring business-like methods. 
School boards are to judge and to legislate, 
not to make speeches before an audience, or be 
reported to an admiring constituency through 
the morning papers. There is no more reason 
why a trustee should make speeches at a meet- 
ing than there is call on a bank director to 
deliver an oration to his business asssociates. 
The better systems are gradually working to- 
ward the entire exclusion of speeches. The 
work is being done by small committees; the 
school boards are being reduced to seven or 
nine members. In realizing the business nature 
of the work of trustees, we are coming back to 
the view of John Colet, who founded St. Paul’s 
School in 1509. After he had built his school, 
says Erasmus, he entrusted the care of the 
property, not to priests, not to the bishop, not 
to the chapter, not to the great ministers of the 
court, but to the married laymen of the silk 
mercers’ guild, men of uprightness and repute. 
And when he was asked why he made this dis- 
position of his property, he answered that there 
is no absolute certainty in human affairs, but 
that as far as his experience went he believed 
there was less corruption in such a body of 
merchants than in any other condition or order 
of men. 

The real work of school management must 
be done by experts. School boards, ever since 
I have known them, have claimed that there 
are no educational experts ; they have also done 
their share to prevent the development of such. 
No one knows of a school board that experi- 
ments in a class-room, or that studies instruc- 
tion in neighboring cities ; yet everyone knows 
of many school boards that pass upon the most 
vital questions of educational procedure. Some 
one comes before them and presents the reasons 
for a certain reform ; it is referred to the ap- 
propriate sub-committee. After some time, 
when the arguments have pretty well faded 
away, the thing is discussed in committee from 
the standpoint of the members’ own school 
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experience, thirty or forty years ago. That set- 
tles it. The text-books and materials desired 
for aid to instruction are not uncommonly 
judged with utter disregard for the end in 
view. It is still rare for a board to say to a 
superintendent: devise the best course pos- 
sible, tell what you need in the way of space, 
apparatus, and books, to carry it out, and we 
will do the best we can for it. The more com- 
mon injunction is: here is a building, books 
and apparatus ; do the best you can with them. 
And yet here is the most compiicated process 
in the world to carry out; the development of 
the minds of children. Here are colleges all 
over the world, holding men year after year 
to study and compare and perfect methods of 
most effectively and economically equipping 
children with mental power. Too often the 
man skilled in these processes finds his main 
obstacle to their employment the very body 
that one would expect to be his chief assistant. 
The experts in engineering, in accounting, in 
law, in medicine, have won their positions. No 
one will win an educational expert’s position 
for him but himself. He can’t do it by talk. 
He must become more expert in the art of 
proof. The meetings of the school board is his 
natural field. 

You cannot get results if you keep chang- 
ing your teachers. School changes, except in 
the larger cities, are notoriously frequent all 
through the United States. The annual re- 
ports of State superintendents, when they come 
to record the placing of teachers from term to 
term, remind you of a rapid game of chess. 
‘The interests of our children are everywhere 
made subservient to the fun of a political 
contest. It amounts to nothing more. No 
one cares much what the school policy of the 
county superintendent is. He is nominated 
along with the regular ticket, and he is up or 
down with it. Rotation in office for a State 
superintendent for mere rotation’s sake, is the 
rule in most of the States. Teachers are 
elected by the year. They are birds of pas- 
sage. They cannot buy a home and cast their 
lot with the community, or make long plans 
for its welfare. This is one of the most ab- 
surd aspects of school board administration. 
In their fear of putting one or two lazy teachers 
where punishment would be a little more diffi- 
cult to administer, they deprive all the schools 
of that superb increase of efficiency which every 
worker gives when conscious of steady em- 
ployment. I wonder what Harvard, Michigan 
and Chicago Universities would be, were Presi- 





dents Eliot and Angell and Harper, and all 
the members of the faculties, suspended in the 
same uncertain attitudes in which school boards 
hold teachers. 

The superintendent of schools must have 
enough power to secure good teaching. The 
board must keep hands off what has been dele- 
gated to him. To give the head man authority 
seems such an obvious requirement of every 
organization, that the wonder is why board 
members so constantly violate it. Philadelphia 
leads in this policy of reducing the supervising 
and teaching force to proper humility. The 
most curious feature of it all is the strictness 
with which these men in their mercantile con- 
cerns will avoid hampering their superintend- 
ent in his selection of assistants, or in his dis- 
cipline of them. 

These are some of the lessons the school 
boards of America need learning. It is a very 
practical query as to who is going to teach 
them. One of the plainest duties of a super- 
intendent is to educate his trustees. If he 
doesn’t speak freely and fully to his board on 
all phases of school administration, if he does 
not fearlessly tell things as they are with the 
design to improve them, he is himself an ob- 
stacle. But it is not necessary for him to go 
around with a chip on his shoulder, or to blow 
his trumpet in the tone of this essay of mine. 
A school fight is usually an act of folly. Di- 
plomacy is not so picturesque, but it goes far- 
ther. To convince the judgments of men, one 
must clear the way by winning their hearts. 
Malcontents who criticize their superiors, even 
though they speak undoubted truth, run the 
risk of a habit of carping which destroys effi- 
ciency. I have worked for school boards so 
long, and have known so many fine men in 
them, that to suggest even in an abstract man- 
ner, as here, some defects in the management 
of schools due to the American school-board 
system, seems something like swearing at one’s 
grandmother. 

The pleasantest way to educate trustees is 
to entice them into the schools and to have 
them speak to children. There is a very subtle 
truth involved in this. It is an actual return 
to first principles. Some writers have advo- 
cated the education of school boards by means 
of the school-board journal. There are also 
school-board associations for mutual advance- 
ment; but the most powerful agent of all is 
the daily press. How the teachers have awak- 
ened to its use within the past ten years! 
When the college men who have gone into 
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teaching keep in touch with their classmates 
who have gone into journalism, the cause of 
education gains a great ally. It is by this 
means, together with constantly improving 
work in the class-room, that the general public 
will be educated to demand the best schooling 
attainable. As school boards are usually in 
advance of the general public, there seems to 
be every reason to believe that the whole edu- 
cational system will continue by various jerks 
and starts to keep moving onward. 
Wituiam McANDREW. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
SOME CHANGES IN GRADUATE STUDIES. 
( To the Editor of Tax D1at.) 

A quarter of a century ago, when Johns Hopkins 
University opened its doors, a new sort of scholastic 
work was introduced in America. Up to that time 
there had been no place in this country where graduate 
studies had been recognized as of primary importance. 
The colleges and universities had been concerned al- 
most exclusively with the undergraduate student, and 
while the old fashioned college course had been very 
materially liberalized it was still designed to meet the 
wants of the immature, to furnish a certain mental dis- 
cipline and a modicum of general culture. The new 
university had other and different ideals. It proposed 
to concern itself with those who had already received 
the training of a college course and attained to the dig- 
nity of a college degree. The hope of the directors of 
the new foundation was that the university would be- 
come a centre of research; that through the opportu- 
nities which it afforded, material additions should be 
made to the sum total of human knowledge; that it 
might become a school of research, as distinguished 
from a school of instruction. To this end, somewhat 
novel plans were followed in the organization of the 
new institution; unusual sums were spent on equipment 
as distinguished from buildings; eminent men were 
called to the proiessorships at liberal salaries; and, 
most unusual of all, a system of fellowships was organ- 
ized, the incumbents being elected, not because of 
pecuniary need, but because of ability to carry on the 
actual work of investigation. Provision was made for 
the conferring of the degree of Ph.D. upon resident 
students upon their completion of a thesis embodying 
the results of some worthy piece of research work. 

The new school proved popular, and, almost from 
the first, as many students as could be properly ac- 
comodated were in attendance. Other and older uni- 
versities began to alter their courses and emphasize 
graduate work. Harvard, Yale, and Columbia, among 
others in the East, took it up. In the Middle West, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and other State universities, in 
particular, followed. New schools were organized 
either with a view to encouragement of graduate work 
only, as in the case of Clark University, or proposing to 
make it very prominent, as in the case of Stanford and 
Chicago. ‘To-day the opportunities for graduate work 
are widespread, and in any portion of the country the 
student who wishes more advanced work than even the 





modern college course offers finds the opportunity at 
his door. 

In the period since the opening of Johns Hopkins 
University, very considerable changes have taken place 
not only in the amount of graduate work done but in 
its character and in the attitude of the students and 
the schools toward it. But few years’ experience was 
needed to demonstrate that the men who had taken 
graduate courses were better qualified for teaching and 
certain other professional positions than those who had 
not done so. Asa result, it has quickly come about that 
the Ph.D. degree is almost a sine qua non for a college 
professorship anywhere in the country. For many posi- 
tions in the government service it is almost equally 
essential; and so, from being courses primarily designed 
to stimulate investigation, the graduate courses have 
become professional courses designed to fit men for 
particular positions, and quite comparable to medical 
and law courses. From being centres of research, our 
graduate schools are becoming schools for professional 
training. 

The American mind loves order and system, and 
above all it loves definite accomplishment. The Ph.D. 
degree, intended to be incidental to the accomplishment 
of research work, has become the end for which research 
work is in very many eases at least, undertaken. 

There have been many factors which have operated 
to bring this about. One was, undoubtedly, the need 
of better trained men, better informed men, in the po- 
sitions into which the new doctors of philosophy have 
gone. Another, and possibly the most important factor, 
lay in the circumstance that most graduate work was 
taken up at schools where undergraduate work was 
already important. Harvard, Yale, and all the older 
schools, were primarily colleges. Their traditions were 
all founded on this fact. The teachers were primarily 
concerned with the immature, uninformed under- 
graduates. The courses were designed to meet the 
wants of such students. Where professional schools 
existed, the relations of the new courses were, for 
various reasons, closer with the undergraduate work 
than with the professional. Where the instructor has 
developed his methods to meet the wants of under- 
graduates, he is apt to use essentially the same methods 
when teaching graduates. This is especially true when 
he has in his graduate courses one year the same men 
who were in his undergraduate courses the year before. 
In this manner it has come about that in a broad way 
the undergraduate courses have merely been lengthened, 
and an additional degree is granted. 

The graduate schools, instead of being places where 
men of maturity come together for wider reading and 
for research work, are becoming schools with increas- 
ingly fixed courses of study leading definitely to a 
degree, and, in turn, to a definite class of openings in 
life. Research is a means to an end, and is not the 
pursuit of knowledge for its own sake. An increasing 
number of young men and women upon attaining to 
the bachelor’s degree, remain in residence and take 
up graduate work. Often they do so largely because 
nothing else appeals to them as a definite course of 
action, and college graduates are proverbially at a loss 
for an opening upon graduation. 

All this is a matter of fact. Whether or not it is 
also a matter of protest, is another question. Evidently 
the change brings with it both advantages and disad- 
vantages, — the former in the better filling of many 
important positions, the latter in a diminishing emphasis 
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on the desirability of knowledge for its own sake. 
Where tke balance lies, it will probably require the 
future to determine. H. Foster Barn. 


Washington, D. C., August 5, 1903. 


TOO MUCH LITERARY “STUDY.” 
(To the Editor of Taz D1at.) 

“The teaching of literature has planted a terrible 
fixed foot in our schools,” wrote Mr. Saintsbury recently, 
in his volume on Matthew Arnold. Mr. Saintsbury can 
afford to indulge in the luxury of convictions, and is 
given to emphatic affirmation, so that one wonders in 
what terms he would have chosen to express his opinion 
had the following item, in the course of study of one of 
our most progressive Eastern universities, chanced to 
meet his eye. 

English Literature.— English Letter -Writers. — Among the 
writers studied in Course 34 will be Howel, Cromwell, 
the Verneys, Swift, Pope, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
Walpole, Chesterfield, Franklin, Byron, Shelley, Mrs. 
Browning, Carlyle, Emerson, Thackeray, Lowell, Fitz- 
gerald and Stevenson. 

But, after all, one does not need to be a recognized 
authority, and therefore a chartered idol-breaker, to 
question the value of such study for undergraduates, — 
perhaps even the right of the university to offer it. 
And this suggests the whole matter of the propriety of 
taking up for classroom work, in secondary school or 
college, literature which has much of the personal 
element in it. A study of letter writing in itself is not 
likely to be objectionable when the letters are literature 
or history pure and simple, and are intended by the 
writers for such, or at least for something not very 
different. Many of the earlier writers mentioned in the 
foregoing list corresponded with a perfect knowledge 
— some of them in the hope — that their letters might 
become public property, and so are fair game for the 
professor. And in the days when “epistolary corre- 
spondence ” was a serious matter, any letter was a dif- 
ferent thing from the careless unreserved talk between 
intimates we listen to when-we read the letters of at 
least two of the authors whose names appear at the 
end of the list. ‘On n’est trahi que par les siens,” and 
Stevenson and Thackeray are no doubt sincerely ad- 
mired by the earnest instructor who is analyzing their 
“methods” from his platform. A text-book on rhetoric, 
printed a few years since, was most enthusiastic over 
Thackeray’s epistolary style, and recommended all 
students who were desirous of becoming graceful letter- 
writers to take the “ Brookfield Letters” for their models. 
“Great honor to the fireflies, but . . . !” 

OF course it is the inclusion of Thackeray among the 
letter-writers to be studied which causes us to wince most 
sharply. It is hard to think that to the most sensitive 
of men, — who did his best to escape biography, and 
who wrote to Charlotte Bronté, “If I thought you 
showed my letters to anyone, I would never write you 
another,” —should come the fate of having the most 
intimate of the letters he wrote to the friend who 
helped him through his broken life studied, perhaps 
yawned over, perhaps worse, by successive groups of 
undergraduates. A score of passages will occur to 
Thackerayans — pages full of their author’s dear non- 
sense, or brave melancholy, — which to think of as 
assigned for “ required reading” is to shudder. In the 
case of Stevenson, to be sure, the sin is less indefensible, 
for the public was always more or less in his confidence 





after he had aroused its interest. Still we cannot 
but think that even he, philosopher as he was, would 
have shrunk from having the details of the “discontent 
and rapture and despair” of his youth thrust upon a 
set of lads, the sympathetic and the stolid alike. 

To all this it may be objected that such a course of 
study as this is never prescribed in any college, and so 
need be taken up by no student who is wholly out of 
touch with the writers discussed. But no one who has 
to do with undergraduates will need to be reminded how 
often they “elect” a course because it comes at a con- 
venient hour, or because there is a chance of its proving 
easier than an alternative. In a popular volume of 
Harvard stories we have a pleasing picture of a student 
in a fiction-course removing his troublesome uncertainty 
as to whether Jane Austen was a man or George Eliot 
a woman by memorizing the verses beginning, 

**Good heavens, good heavens! Miss Mary Ann Evans, 

What made you change your name ?”’ 

and soon. Perhaps that is only amusing, and not too 
discouraging. There are some literary waters of which 
all may well be made to take at least a single draught. 
But when not merely the work, but the personality, of 
writers who at worst have done nothing to forfeit our 
respect is subjected to possibilities of much that the 
living men would have resented, it seems as if he were 
driving something of a hard bargain for the fame we 
grant our authors. 

The last decade or so has seen us provided with 
countless numbers of what Professor Dowden has 
lately characterized as “funicular railways to the 
summit of Parnassus”; and the incommunicable has 
been communicated, in more or less satisfactory fash- 
ion, by the simple process of applying the methods 
of chemistry or the physical sciences to the study of 
literature. But before we congratulate ourselves too 
unreservedly upon our progress, might it not be well 
to consider whether some few divisions of the field of 
literature ought not, from their very nature, to be 
regarded as exempt from the incursions of at least the 
reluctant among the “ personally conducted ” ? 

M. F. 

New York, August 3, 1903. 


THE LITERARY METHOD OF TEACHING 
" ENGLISH. 
(To the Editor of Tar D1At. ) 

Every profession has its jargon. For example, with 
what pride does the business man often produce the 
crabbed, ungrammatical, unintelligible paragraph which 
he calls a “ professional business letter”! And teachers 
have their professional jargon, too. It is the jargon of 
the classroom, and has such a hold on the average 
teacher that it is seldom that any teacher can write a 
readable paragraph for a newspaper or magazine. 

Now nothing special is gained, either by the business 
man or the teacher, in using his or her professional 
jargon, when we have a simple, universal language, 
capable of the most varied expression, and intelligible 
to everybody. 

In the case of the jargon of the classroom, much 
actual harm is done, for the simple reason that the 
average pupil is not going to be a pedagogue and has 
no use for pedagogical phrases. He really needs sim- 
ple, plain, natural English, such as the skilled literary 
artist uses in writing for common readers. 

One most disastrous outgrowth of the pedagogical 
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jargon is the method of trying to teach language by 
meaningless groups of words. Spelling is taught by 
dead lists of words in spellers; grammar by dead sen- 
tences; composition by dead illustrative paragraphs. A 
really interesting connected story can seldom be found 
in any book on English. Yet words mean nothing ex- 
cept as they are used to express ideas (real ideas, not 
fragments). The only object in studying language is 
to become able to express ideas; and apart from ideas 
language is the merest machinery. 

The literary method of teaching English requires, 
first of all, that the teacher shall possess some skill in 
literary expression. We need a school of English in 
which the professors shall be real men of letters, the 
whole atmosphere of which shall be literary, and which 
shall afford the professional teacher of English a pro- 
fessional literary training preparatory to his work. 
Our teachers of English should be trained side by side 
with those who are preparing to become writers of 
English. A person without literary skill should not be 
accepted by any school as a teacher of English. 

Then, when the teacher comes to the classroom, he 
will discard all the rubbishy spelling-books with life- 
less lists of words, all the grammars with lifeless col- 
lections of illustrative sentences, all the rhetories filled 
with rules and directions in lumbering language (for 
very few rhetorics are decently written). Then he will 
teach spelling by drilling the pupil upon some of the 
fundamental principles of the language, which abso- 
lutely determine the spelling of ninety-nine per cent of 
the 300,000 words of which English boasts; those most 
troublesome words called homonyms will be studied only 
in connection with their meaning (that is, their actual 
use for the expression of ideas); while the three or four 
thousand common irregular words remaining will be 
memorized by a rational memory system, which classi- 
fies and gives all the mnemonic aid possible. 

Grammar will be simplified into a practicable little 
machine which the student may master as a carpenter 
masters the use of his hammer or his saw or his square, 
so that it may be used to test the correctness of the 
arrangement of words in sentences. It will be found 
that English grammar is almost wholly a matter of 
word-logic, and that the successful teaching of gram- 
mar consists in cultivating the habit of following the 
logical relationships of words in sentences. This logic 
cannot possibly become apparent except in a complete 
and perfectly logical composition. 

Composition will be taught according to the method 
used by Franklin, Stevenson, Maupassant, and all the 
greatest producers of finished literature, — that is, by 
setting the pupil to imitate simple masterpieces till 
he catches the knack of producing something of the 
same sort. All the rules of rhetoric should be offered 
as concrete essays by real masters, which the student 
will be asked to study and re-write until he learns the 
art of doing it, regardless of whether he can name the 
thing or not. 

This, in brief, is the “ method of the masters ” — the 
sort of school in which real masters of English have 
learned their art. The first step toward realizing it 
will be to banish all the meaningless lists of words, the 
collections of meaningless detached sentences and para- 
graphs, and substitute the simple, beautiful, interesting, 
and perfectly logical compositions of the great masters 
of English prose. Suerwin Copy. 


Chicago, August 8, 1903. 
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SOME IDEALS OF SAINTLY LIFE.* 


Did it ever occur to the Reverend John 
Bampton, Prebend of Minor Pars Altaris in the 
Cathedral Church of Salisbury from 1718 to 
his death in 1751, that the series of annual 
lectures which he founded might not all be of 
inestimable worth? Did it ever cross his mind 
that though the Heads of Colleges in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, “and no others,” should 
duly assemble on the first Tuesday of Easter 
term “in the room adjoining the Printing 
House between the hours of ten in the morning 
and two in the afternoon,” their choice of a 
Bampton Lecturer might not always rest upon 
the right head? Did any uneasy suspicion 
tease his imagination that even a fellow, tutor, 
and precentor of his college, and a bishop’s 
examining chaplain to boot, might test candi- 
dates, and lead choirs, and instruct under- 
graduates, and be an active member of a col- 
lege corporation, yet still lack the divine “art 
of putting things,” without which in the pulpit 
of S. Mary’s his acquirements in music, in 
letters, in theology, and in administration, 
would be all in vain? If such forebodings ever 
haunted him he doubtless brushed them aside 
as idle ; for he made no provision against them. 

The Bampton Lectures have a just fame. 
Yet the student of all the volumes which, by 
the founder’s will, must be printed within two 
months of the delivery of the “ eight Sermon- 
Lectures,” discovers with a sad surprise that 
for the publication of some of them the world 
could have endured to wait for two decades or 
two centuries without serious impoverishment. 
Certainly the volume for the year 1903 makes 
no epoch. It is not precisely of the fibre of 
Hampden or Hatch, of Mosely or Liddon. It is 
some years since any lecturer in the long succes- 
sion has deeply impressed the English Church 
or the Christian public. Can it be that the 
heads of colleges exercise less discrimination in 
their choice, or that the English Church pro- 
duces strong divines less frequently, than of 
old? In the instance of the volume before us, 
the. author seeks to disarm criticism by the 
pleas of haste, over-occupation, and illness. 
Undoubtedly influenza is not an illuminating 








*Tae InFivuENcE OF CHRISTIANITY UPON NATIONAL 
CHARACTER, a8 illustrated by the Lives and Legends of 
the English Saints. (The Bampton Lectures for 1903.) By 
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or inspiring influence. John Bampton failed to 
foresee its prevalence, or his insistence upon 
printing within two months had been made less 
stringent. The author may be forgiven; the 
book remains for impartial criticism to deal 
with. 

It must be said, then, that this is not a bril- 
liant or incisive piece of work. If one is look- 
ing for clearly conceived or closely reasoned 
notions of what Christianity has done or can 
do for national life, of how the lives of good 
men and the legends that drape them affect 
the general conscience and conduct of their 
contemporaries or their successors, he will do 
well to look elsewhere. There is an awkward- 
ness about the very title-page which suggests 
that the author had no strong grasp of his sub- 
ject, that he had taken it at haphazard, had 
never grappled with any central or dominating 
idea, but had thrown out tentative lines in 
sundry directions, hoping that stray thoughts 
might take the hook and be drawn in. The 
discussion goes on in a rambling, desultory 
fashion, as if the theme had casually occurred 
to the writer in the process of writing, and 
the materials had arranged themselves as they 
drifted past. As we lay the book down, we are 
not sure that we can put a finger on any pal- 
pable results of the more or less heroic ven- 
tures of S. Adalbert, S. Elizabeth, or S. Louis. 
That they were effective in their own day, need 
not be doubted. But who can be sure that 
what they did, or what the chroniclers say they 
did, has vitally affected the fortunes and char- 
acter of Prussia, of Hungary, of France? It 
is fatally possible to recognize and do homage 
to saints, and to build chapels and churches 
in their memory, while in no way sharing their 
spirit or following where they lead. 

Mr. Hutton opens his course by saying that 
the Kingdom of God in each successive period 
depends upon how that period interprets for 
itself the Christian ideal, and how it embodies 
its ideal in human living. Each age freshly 
translates the Gospel into its own vernacular, 
and illuminates the translation with saintly 
lives. As the original colors grow dim, mellow 
legends take their place. What was at first a 
blot blooms out into a halo. The legend, false 
to the facts, transfigures the spirit of the life. 
The miracle of a Christly personality sweeps 
along with it a train of lesser marvels invented 
or magnified by the popular imagination. In 
the first fervor of the New Testament period, 
all believers are assumed to be saints. As 
time goes on, the term seems better reserved 





for those of rare and peculiar eminence in 
holiness. ‘The Deacon is a good man,” we 
say, “ but no saint.” The saints, then, in com- 
mon usage, are those heroes of faith in whom 
the mood and energy of Christian character 
have been most splendidly revealed. They are 
“single thoughts of God manifested in endless 
variety.” 

Of course there have been many such “sin- 
gle thoughts” which have passed unrecognized, 
saints uncanonized who in the truest A postolical 
Succession have transmitted from age to age 
their pattern of godlikeness. The earliest 
saints were canonized by popular acclaim. 
The multitude felt the touch and thrill, dis- 
cerned the virtue that went forth from certain 
of their kind and spontaneously declared them 
to be of the holy fellowship. Perhaps they 
stoned them living, but they enshrined them 
dead. Later, the Church authorities, bishops or 
councils, set their seal of approval upon such 
instinctive tribute, as in the Eastern church 
to-day. Not until after the twelfth century 
did the Popes in the Western church succeed 
in reserving this power to themselves. Even 
so late as the fifteenth century, in the case of 
S. Osmund of Canterbury, all that remained 
for Nicholas V. to do was to affix his official 
sanction to the anticipative act of the people. 
There were “ ears to the ground ” in those days 
as well as in ours, and very sensitive ears. 

It is interesting to be reminded that in the 
matter of national saints, those recognized and 
accepted by a whole race or people, the legends 
sometimes depict as their typical characteristics 
excellences in which the best and wisest spirits 
of the time hold their fellows to be conspicu- 
ously deficienf, thus spurring them to strain 
after ideals at present far above them ; while, 
on the other hand, in other times and places, 
the legends but discern and disclose in their 
full beauty and glory virtues already inherent 
in the national character, thus producing, as it 
were, a composite photograph of the nobler 
qualities of the people. Thus, the Slavic Saints 
Vladimir the Great and Alexander Nevski dis- 
play the purity, the placidity, the generosity, 
the self-sacrifice of Russian character. Thus, 
Joan of Arc, a being unique in Christendom, 
at once simple child and soldierly genius, em- 
bodies the chivalry and religion, “ the military 
and Catholic and racial aspirations of medizval 
France.” So, “out of the mass of local Ger- 
man saints emerge the two great names, simple 
and heroic” of S. Boniface in the eighth cen- 
tury and S. Elizabeth in the thirteenth. So 
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Spain has S. Fernando the Christian knight, 
the Crusader, and S. John of the Cross, ex- 
treme ascetic yet genuine reformer, men austere 
and even harsh, absorbed in a world beyond mor- 
tal sight, and S. Teresa, gay, witty, natural, her 
religion a romance, delighting in sacrifice, and 
serving her God with a gladsome heart. So 
Portugal enshrines S. John of God, “shepherd, 
soldier, servant, chained slave, a peddler of 
pious books, tortured as a lunatic, a beggar 
that he might support and nurse the poor, a 
preacher of conversion, a skilled physician of 
the soul, his life a life of active beneficence,” 
and also S. Francis Xavier, the great mission- 
ary, embodyiag his people’s “splendid spirit 
of adventure, their determination and reckless- 
ness, their subordination of immediate to far- 
distant fame.” 

The exception proves the rule, when we are 
told that the endless divisions of Italy in me- 
dizval and modern —all but recent — times 
have forbidden her any distinctively national 
saints, S. Catharine of Siena and her name- 
sake of Genoa and S. Francis being treasures 
rather of the Church at large. Of the three, 
the last-named comes nearest to the position 
of patron-saint of the whole peninsula, the 
Fioretti being familiar and dear to the children, 
the most popular of literature throughout the 
land, fit indeed to be styled “the Breviary of 
the Italian people.” It is happy to know that 
in the instance of S. Francis the reality sus- 
tains or surpasses the legend. ‘ The main out- 
lines are quite clear, quite historic. About the 
character itself there is no doubt. It is the 
details here and there that have been touched, 
the strange visions that have been amplified.” 

These are all historic persons, however legend 
may have used her gold thread to embroider 
and stiffen the choice stuff of reality. But 
what of St. George of England? Must we 
part with him? No, we may be satisfied that 
though Gibbon managed to confuse him with 
an infamous contractor of Cappadocia, later 
students have established the existence of a 
George, also of Cappadocia, in the fourth cen- 
tury, whose stout battling with the serried 
evils of his time was typified after the Apoca- 
lyptic precedent by a fight with a dragon, until 
through the loving touches of poet and sculptor 
and painter arose the bright ideal of dragon- 
slayer, deliverer of a royal princess, earlier 
Bayard, fearless and stainless, who eight cen- 
turies afterwards was to be taken into the 
Anglican Kalendar and become the patron 
saint of England. Better such a legend, if only 








legend it were, than the sand-heaps of much 
bald and barren history. 

So much has Mr. Hutton to say of Saints 
in general and national saints in particular. 
In the other lectures, the saints of the English 
Conversion, the royal saints, the monks and 
hermits, the statesmen saints, and the saintly 
women and children, are somewhat loosely 
classed and dealt with. It is a Scotch haggis 
with “a deal of fine confused feeding,” excel- 
lent material not very well handled. There is 
a valuable appendix, in which for the first time, 
from a manuscript in King’s College, Oxford, 
is printed the Passio et Miracula Sancti 
Eadwardi Regis et Martiris. In another 
appendix, upon English medizval miracles, 
the writer of the twentieth century is some- 
what at odds with the traditional churchmen ; 
nor is it easy to predict the issue. The author 
sees that the question is partly one of evidence 
and partly one of a general attitude of mind 
towards the miraculous at large. He agrees 
with Dr. Sanday that “of the results of ‘the 
contact of personalities filled with the Spirit of 
God with the conditions of the outer world’ 
we have still very much, one is tempted to say 
almost everything, to learn.” That safe con- 
clusion does not, however, carry us very far. 

It is to be said that the book is well printed and 
well bound, and that there is a sufficient index. 
OF the remarkable tribute to Charles the First, 
pp. 887-353, perhaps the less said the better. 
Not the .goldenest of legends can rehabilitate 
that “Saint” forevermore. 


C. A. L. RicHarpbs. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO.* 

The founder of the University of Chicago 
intended it to be an institution of higher edu- 
cation. It was to be primarily a school for 
graduate students. Its professors were to be 
not merely teachers, but investigators. They 
were to extend the bounds of human knowledge 
by original research, and the results of their 
studies and experiments were to be published 
from time to time in books and pamphlets. A 
part of their vocation was to train advanced 
students in the use of the scientific method, to 
make specialists of young men and women 
whose writings would be substantial contribu- 
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tions to the literature of the subject that they 
undertook to investigate. 

The University of Chicago has had as a 
definite purpose or policy the development of 
an aptitude for investigative work. The uni- 
versity man of to-day is expected to find new 
truth, and to re-state old truth from the point 
of view of the present. He is to explore 
thoroughly some corner of a subject, and, if 
possible, throw fresh light on it. He must 
also cultivate the critical spirit. A part of his 
mission is to correct errors. In the library 
and the laboratory, instructors and students 
are to seek and find new knowledge. As Pres- 
ident Harper has said, the province of a univer- 
sity is to be “the centre of thought on every 
problem connected with human life and work, 
and the first obligation resting upon the indi- 
vidual members which compose it is that of 
research and investigation.” 

The University of Chicago has been, and 
is to-day, a place of investigative work aod 
literary activity on the part of teachers and 
students. The professor has only two hours a 
day of class-work ; the rest of the time he is 
free to study and write. He is also given 
occasional leave of absence (six months or a 
year), for travel and study abroad. By the 
system of fellowships and scholarships, a large 
body of picked students are permitted to spend 
laborious days in the interests of learning. 
Upon instructors and fellows rests the obli- 
gation to be productive. For the purpose of 
giving to the world the results of their studies 
and researches, the University has embarked 
in the publishing business. 

The University of Chicago Press issues reg- 
ularly some ten periodicals, edited by the head 
professors and their assistants in the various 
departments —‘*The American Journal of 
Sociology,” “The Journal of Political Econ- 
omy,” “The Journal of Theology,” ‘The 
Astrophysical Journal,” ete. The University 
Press has also published many pamphlets and 
books. For the most part these publications 
have not been popular in character, although 
interesting to a limited class of readers. By 
their technical treatment of abstruse topics, 
they appeal only to students and specialists. 
They are none the less valuable contributions 
to the literature of science, and deservedly 
rank high in the estimation of scholars the 
world over. 

The University of Chicago opened its doors 
in October, 1892. In commemoration of the 
completion of ten years of its history, last 





October, the University authorities planned a 
series called the ** Decennial Publications,” in 
ten volumes, covering the different fields of 
instruction in which its faculties are engaged. 
Volumes I. and II. consist chiefly of President 
Harper’s Reports. The remaining eight vol- 
umes are “ Investigations,” each volume con- 
taining from 300 to 500 pages, royal octavo. 
Each volume has from eight to seventeen 
articles of varying length, dealing with a 
group of allied subjects. The articles also 
appear separately as monographs. There are 
ninety-two articles in all, of which more than 
seventy are in print. Eighty-five writers, in- 
cluding President Harper, have contributed to 
the series. When completed, it will constitute 
a monument of scholarship and scientific re- 
search. Already a considerable number of 
articles have been issued in separate form as 
preprints, each sold at 25 cents and upward. 
It is expected that all of the ten volumes will 
be published during the present year, and most 
of them will be ready in September. The 
character of their contents may be indicated 
to some extent by selecting titles of papers in 
each volume, as announced in the descriptive 
catalogue of the Decennial Publications, First 
Series. 

Volume III. (ready) has two parts. Part 
I., — comprising Systematic Theology, Church 
History, and Practical Theology, — contains 
three articles: ‘“*Have we the Likeness of 
Christ?” by Prof. Franklin Johnson ; ‘+ Prac- 
tical Sociology in the Service of Social Ethics,” 
by Prof. C. R. Henderson; and “The Ele- 
ments of Chrysostom’s Power as a Preacher,” 
by Dr. Galusha Anderson. Part I1.,— com- 
prising Philoséphy and Education, — contains 
two papers by Dr. J. H. Tufts, On the Gen- 
esis of the Alsthetic Categories” and “ The 
Individual and his Relation to Society as Re- 
flected in the British Ethics of the Eighteenth 
Century ”; also two by Prof. J. R. Angell, « A 
Preliminary Study of the Significance of Par- 
tial Tones in the Localization of Sound” and 
«“ The Relations of Structural and Functional 
Psychology to Philosophy.” Dr. G. H. Mead 
contributes an article on *‘ Psychological An- 
alysis,” and Dr. A. W. Moore one on “ Exist- 
ence, Meaning, and Reality in Locke and in 
Present Epistemology.” 

In Volume LV. (ready) are nine monographs 
by members of the departments of Political 
Economy, Political Science, History, and 
Sociology. Prof. J. L. Laughlin writes on 
«“ Credit,” Dr. T. B. Veblen on “ The Use of 
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Loan Credit in Modern Business,” Prof. Fred- 
erick Starr on “*The Physical Characters of 
the Indians of Southern Mexico,” Prof. O. J. 
Thatcher on “ Studies concerning Adrian 1V.,” 
Dr. Ernst Freund on “ Empire and Sover- 
eignty,” ete. 

Volume V. is made up of eight articles by 
men in the departments of Semitics, Biblical 
Philology, Egyptology, ete. These are chiefly 
translations of ancient documents and lin- 
guistic discussions that can be understood and 
appreciated only by specialists. President 
Harper contributes to this volume a paper on 
“The Structure of the Text of the Book of 
Micah.” 

Volume VI. contains fifteen papers, short 
and long, relating to various matters of signifi- 
cance chiefly to archwologists and linguists. 
There is, however, one exception. Dr. Carl 
D. Buck, professor of Sanskrit and Indo- 
European Comparative Philology, has written 
an interesting monograph entitled “ A Sketch 
of the Linguistic Conditions of Chicago.” 
According to Professor Buck, Chicago is the 
most cosmopolitan city in the world. It is “an 
unparalleled babel of foreign tongues,” having 
colonies of more than thirty nationalities speak- 
ing some language other than English. He 
says: ‘* Chicago is the second largest Bohemian 
city in the world, the third Norwegian, the 
fourth Polish, the fifth German (New York 
being the fourth). In all, there are some forty 
foreign languages spoken by numbers ranging 
from half a dozen to half a million, and aggre- 
gating over 1,000,000.” 

Volume VII. (ready), — The Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures, the Germanic Lan- 
guages and Literatures, English, Literature 
in English,—has several papers that are 
distinctly literary: “The Treatment of Nature 
in the Works of Nikolaus Lenau,” by Prof. 
Camillo von Klenze; “Studies in Popular 
Poetry,” by Prof. P. S. Allen; “ What has 
become of Shakespeare’s play ‘Love’s La- 
bour’s Won’?” by Prof. A. H. Tolman; “Some 
Paradoxes of the English Romantic Movement 
of the Eighteenth Century,” by Prof. W. D. 
MacClintock ; ‘“*Omissions and Insertions in 
Shakespeare’s Plays,” by Prof. J. M. Manly. 

Volume VIII. is devoted to the subjects of 
Astronomy and Astro-Physics. The papers 
give the results of studies and observations by 
Professors Burnham, Barnard, Hale, and other 
workers at the Yerkes Observatory. 

Some of the titles in Volume IX. take one’s 
breath away. The papers dealing with the 





problems of Mathematics, Chemistry, and 
Physies abound in technicalities that are beyond 
the average reader. They are characterized by 
the exactness of physical science. The eminent 
geologist, Prof. Thomas C. Chamberlin, pre- 
sents a theory of glacier motion based (1) on 
the growth of ice crystals or glacier granules, 
and (2) on the rotation and sliding of these 
granules on one another. It is opposed to the 
current theory of viscosity. 

Volume X. contains seventeen papers by 
men in the different departments of natural 
science — Zodlogy, Anatomy, Physiology, Neu- 
rology, Botany, Pathology, and Bacteriology. 
At the head of the list is Dr. Jacques Loeb’s 
pamphlet “On the Production and Suppression 
of Muscular Twitchings and Hypersensitive- 
ness of the Skin by Electrolytes,” which has 
called forth considerable discussion. The in- 
vestigations of Professor Loeb and other biolo- 
gists have a practical bearing. In this paper 
he gives an account of his experiments with 
calcium salts as a cure for paralysis, locomotor 
ataxia, and other nervous diseases. 

In addition to the First Series of Decennial 
Publications, the University announces a Second 
Series in seventeen volumes. These are to be, 
for the most part, extended treatises on such 
subjects as “The Second Bank of the United 
States,” by Dr. Ralph C. H. Catterall; “ Light 
Waves and their Uses,” by Prof. Albert A. 
Michelson ; “ Glacial Studies in Greenland,” 
by Prof. Thomas C. Chamberlin; “ The 
Finality of the Christian Religion,” by Dr. 
George B. Foster, etc. Volumes I. to LX. in- 
clusive are ready. Other volumes will be issued 
in the fall and winter. 

It can be truly said that the University of 
Chicago is carrying out the will of its founder. 
It is training specialists who are productive, 
and its inatructors are making valuable contri- 
butions to literature and science, as the De- 
cennial Publications abundantly prove. 

EUGENE Parsons. 

Mr. E. R. Du Mont, Chicago, is the publisher, by 
subscription, of “The Works of Voltaire” in English. 
The edition extends to forty-two volumes, the transla- 
tions being partly old, partly new. The publisher has 
just sent us an Index to this edition, which is a stout 
volume in itself. This elaborate piece of work has been 
prepared by Mr. Oliver H. G. Leigh, and its usefulness 
to those who are compelled to fall back upon the trans- 
lated Voltaire is beyond question. It is more than a 
dictionary, for it provides analyses of the works, and 
is even interspersed with illustrative quotations. Vol- 


taire’s immense correspondence is not included in this 
edition. 
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MORE GREEK GLAMOUR.* 


Mr. Howard Crosby Butler, who is Lecturer 
on Architecture at Princeton University, has 
written ‘“ The Story of Athens,” and in a state- 
ment which serves as a sort of sub-title an- 
nounces that the volume is, in intention, “A 
record of the life and art of the City of the 
Violet Crown, read in the ruins and the lives 
of great Athenians.” 

Ruins presume architecture; and as archi- 
tecture they are not only the survival for us 
of the rich and vivid background of bygone 
work and days, but something well able, when 
interpreted, to instill a subtler understanding 
of their bygone builders and of the life which 
streamed before them. Translated thus, we have 
architecture in terms of life. The lives of great 
Athenians, in terms of architecture, have the 
serious disadvantage of being merely the pin- 
nacles, or acroteria, so to speak, of their social 
fabric ; and it is rather a clearer understanding 
of the substructure that we are after, these 
days. Pinnacles, however, must be more or 
less an integral part of the supporting mass ; 
therefore one passes the great men, and al- 
lows that in both the ruins and the lives Mr. 
Butler has legitimate material in which to read 
the record of the life and art of the City of 
the Violet Crown. But reading — to read, — 
even a dictionary insists that it is to interpret; 
and of this quality, when one looks for a sounder 
understanding and a more vivid consciousness 
of all that is pent up for us in the word Athens, 
one looks in vain. ‘The Story of Athens,” as 
Mr. Butler reads it in its ruins and in its 
lives, but makes one intensely aware that the 
Athenian accumulation of both since “*Omer 
struck his bloomin’ lyre” has been enormous ; 
and over this mass of record a gentle erudite 
mind plays in a manner somewhat prolix. 

To anyone quite determined to write a sketch 
dealing with some phase of Greek art and life, 
it must be somewhat discouraging that Pater 
and Mahaffy and Taine already have done so. 
This in no way represents a demand that any- 
one, — Mr. Butler, for instance, — shall com- 
bine in his writing Pater’s sympathetic and 
illuminating qualities with Mahaffy’s keen and 
stimulating suggestiveness ; but it does indi- 
cate that we have been educated by the * Greek 








* Tue Story or AtHens: A Record of the Life and Art 
of the City of the Violet Crown Read in its Ruins and in the 
Lives of great Athenians. By Howard Crosby Butler, A.M. 
illustrated. New York: The Century Co. 





Studies” and the “Social Life,” and that the 
standards they have created of historic feeling 
and literary method are the present-day criteria. 
Mr. Butler, as Lecturer on Architecture at 
Princeton University, can hardly be indifferent 
to this condition; but all the more from his 
position must he be aware of it, and since in 
his volume the Athenian lives do anything but 
live, and there is no exercise of critical faculty 
nor any attempt at interpretative value, one 
must conclude he meant it to be so. On this 
assumption, the book becomes a sort of special 
report, with a good index containing much in- 
formation hitherto dispersed, and if life means 
politics, and art a recital of building operations, 
library-room may be accorded to this “‘ record 
of the life and art of the City of the Violet 
Crown.” 

And yet, as one houses it under this classi- 
fication, one knows that many will take the 
book with no such modification, but will accept 
it on the authority of the author’s position and 
publisher, and read it as being really the story 
of Athens. So once again is Greek life ex- 
hibited, but not as a whole; in its refinement, 
but not in its rudeness and cruelty; in its 
knowledge, but not in its ignorance. Again 
we read of Greek architecture as mines of 
mathematical proportions, but we neither feel 
the breeze that blows between the columns nor 
realize the people passing up and down the 
steps. Homer is incomplete without Hesiod ; 
and the lives of the Athenian great need at 
any rate a mention of the Athenian slave, if 
the reader is to achieve any complete compre- 
hension of the Athenian life. Also, ruins are 
incomplete without some knowledge of the 
ritual which inspired them. But of this there 
is here no hint, nor of any rapport between 
the art and the lives around it, between the 
city and the lives within it. Some day the 
book will be written which will not continually 
refer to the Parthenon as being built on the 
Acropolis, but will show how it grew out of it, 
and will enable us to achieve the broad glance 
which gives as a whole that of which we already 
know too many details. This has not yet been 
done ; and, as already stated, the present vol- 
ume has evidently no such intention. For the 
benefit of the general reader, however, — not 
that I care particularly about him, but suppos- 
ing that Mr. Butler does,— it would seem 
kinder to select a more exact title, or perhaps 
to re-write the story. 

Grorce M. R. Twose. 
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TIMELY PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION.* 





A number of recent English converts to co- 
education have contributed their testimony to form 
a small volume edited by Miss Alice Woods. Until 
very recently, co-education has been merely tol- 
erated in England, among the lowest elementary 
schools in the rural districts, from considerations of 
economy. In the last few years, however, a small 
group of high-class private and grammar schools 
have cautiously begun the experiment. If the pa- 
pers in the present volume are in any sense repre- 
sentative, the experiments must have been unusually 
successful; for the authors write with the ardor and 
enthusiasm of discoverers. From an intellectual 
standpoint, it has been found that the boys and 
girls supplement each other; the interest increases 
with the introduction of the new system, and dis- 
cipline is easier than under the old plan. The 
writers spend much of their space in meeting 
& priori moral objections to co-education, which 
seems to be the doubtful point with English parents. 
These teachers all testify that although the in- 
structors maintain strict watch, in an unobtrusive 
manner, the relations between the sexes are in a 
vast majority of cases so healthful that no in- 
terference or additional regulations are needed. 
Indeed, one writer goes so far as to advocate co- 
education on moral grounds, holding the view that 
boys’ schools must always be subject to epidemics 
of immorality as long as the boys are maintained 
in separate institutions. These teachers found that 
¢o-edueation in no way interfered with the athletic 
efficiency of the boys, or with the cultivation of 
good manners among the girls. 

This view of co-education is, of course, an old 
story to American teachers; it is also supported 
by the experience of Scotland and the English 
colonies. Hence we can tentatively conclude that 
among English-speaking peoples, at least, expe- 
rience proves the expediency of co-education for 
boys and girls below the age of twelve or thirteen. 
As Dr. Michael E. Sadler, of the English Education 
Department, points out in his introduction to this 
volume, the expediency of co education through ad- 
olescence (from twelve to eighteen) is an entirely 
different problem. He is in accord with the writers 





*Co-Epucation. A Series of Essays by Various Authors. 
Edited by Alice Woods. With an Introdution by Michael E. 
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in this volume in regard to the advisability of co- 
education during the period of childhood, but for 
the later period he has this to say: 

+ “No one who is at all aware of the complexity of the 
facts involved or sensitive to the differences in the social 
ideals which iously or iously, affect people’s 
wishes for the training of the young, would think of laying 
down a hard and fast line about co-education. But I for 
one believe that in the greater number of cases to be edu- 
cated in common with boys throughout the latter part of 
her secondary school career would not be the best kind of 
training foragirl. Many of the studies most suitable or nec- 
essary for boys of fourteen and upwards would be a good deal 
out of gear with her future practical needs, at any rate if she 
is to be a a home maker and still more if she is to be a mother 
of children. Again, at the age in question a girl ought not as 
a rule to work at the same pace as a boy, nor ought she to 
play most games as hard as it is good for a robust boy to 
play them.” (Page xiv.) 

One at all alive to the silent drift of opinion 
must have noticed the growth of a public sentiment 
similar to that here expressed by Mr. Sadler, among 
the more intelligent classes in our larger towns 
and cities. There is a feeling that the old frontier 
conditions of life which made co-education so neces- 
sary and salutary in high-schools are making way 
for a much more complex environment. The in- 
timate associations of the class-room during the 
emotional period of youth means one thing in a 
small country town, where every pupil knows by 
reputation every* other pupil’s family and stand- 
ing; but in a large city it means something far 
different. There is a chapter in the life of many 
co-educational high-schools which is never told, be- 
cause it is to everyone’s interest to forget it. The 
success achieved by many ambitious girls in reach- 
ing, and often surpassing, the standard originally 
designed for the greater strength of their brothers, 
is triumphantly used by the co-educationists, re- 
gardless of the well-known fact that many such 
girls enfeeble their health for life by such achiev- 
ments. Until lately, the real issue has remained in 
the background, while co-education in colleges has 
been the bone of contention. On this question, then, 
it may be said by way of summary, that English 
and American teachers are slowly coming to agree- 
ment, — the advantages of co-education for the ele- 
mentary period, and its disadvantages for the pupils 
of the secondary age, being seen by both. 

Mr. Richard Rogers Bowker has added an edu- 
cational volume to his series of critical essays which 
treat of the different fundamental interests of mod- 
ern life. The first and most important paper in the 
present collection, which discusses education in gen- 
eral, follows in its main outlines the well-known 
treatise of Mr. Herbert Spencer. The style is ex- 
cellent, and the author has a genius for catching 
and phrasing the more subtle tendencies of the age. 
The two remaining essays in the volume, on “ The 
Scholar, the Making and Use of Him,” and “ The 
College of To-day,” were written twenty years pre- 
vious to publication, and form an excellent state- 
ment of the old ideal of college training. Mr. 
Bowker is a firm believer in the theory that the 
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college should equip its graduates with the impor- 
tant results and methods of thought in the entire 
circles of scientific disciplines. This ideal is some- 
times: defended to day, but its realization is seldom 
attempted. The merits of Mr. Bowker’s book are 
largely literary ; its appeal is to the general read- 
ing public, and its value is largely that of an in- 
troduction. 

“ The Place of Industries in Elementary Educa- 
tion,” by Miss Katharine Elizabeth Dopp, contains 
a careful elaboration of the social basis of early 
education as set forth by Dr. Dewey of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The introductory chapter is a clear 
statement of the main outlines of the Dewey theory. 
In the second chapter on “ The Significance of In- 
dustrial Epochs,” we find a careful and suggestive 
study of the reaction of the different industrial 
periods on race intelligence. The third chapter is 
psychological, treating of the origins of Attitudes 
that underlie Industry; and the fourth is peda- 
gogical, showing how the essential values of early 
industry are to be obtained in the modern city 
school-room. The author directs the attention of 
teachers to anthropological material which can be 
utilized in the schools. The conclusions are briefly 
put in the fifth chapter. The book is provided with 
an excellent index. The author has evidently lav- 
ished time and attention on the logical development 
of a single vein of ideas, and in consequence her 
work is conspicuous among educational books for 
good workmanship. Her thesis is so intertwined 
with Dr. Dewey’s ideas, that it must necessarily 
stand or fall with them. 

In three addresses now published in book form, 
President Eliot of Harvard has “taken account of 
stock ” as far as the American public-school system 
is concerned. The first chapter might be charac- 
terized as treating of “What the public-school has 
failed todo.” An enumeration of the weak points 
in American life gives us this indictment: as a na- 
tion, we are characterized by excessive alcoholism, 
a vast amount of gambling, municipal misgovern- 
ment, numerous crimes of violence, yellow journals 
and theatres, strikes, faith in patent medicines, and 
the spoils system of appointments. President Eliot 
in his second address shows us the golden side of 
the shield. In the field of education proper, there 
has been much progress in the last generation. 
Among the most important improvements have 
been the introduction of kindergarten methods, the 
expansion of the elementary curriculum, the organ- 
ization of improved systems of secondary education, 
a higher standard of admission to normal schools, 
larger employment of educational experts, and in- 
creased attention to the education of the body. As 
the title states, the book is a plea for more money ; 
and in the last address President Eliot tells us what 
he would do with more money if he had it. Med- 
ical supervision and more sanitary school-houses 
would be secured; while more male teachers, and 
a smaller number of pupils per teacher, would be 
provided for. Music. drawing, and modern lan- 





guages would be introduced into the curriculum ; 
vacation schools and mechanic arts high-schools 
would be established. 

The recent criticism of a distinguished psycho- 
logist aimed at certain pedagogical thinkers has 
provoked in reaction a large number of protests, 
two of which are now before us. Professor Sinclair, 
vice-principal of the normal school at Ottawa, Can- 
ada, bases his argument on “the possibility of a 
science of education ” on the returns to a question- 
naire syllabus which he issued to a number of uni- 
versity professors and presidents. A large majority 
of those responding — forty-five out of fifty-seven — 
favor the professional training of teachers. These 
replies, which Professor Sinclair publishes in an 
appendix, show the drift of opinion among one class 
of professional men, and are interesting reading. 
As professor Sinclair tells us nothing concerning 
the opportunities which these scientists have had 
for observing ‘educational problems and conditions, 
we must assume that in this respect they were 
simply average men; in which case their opinions, 
except those of the presidents, are about as much 
to the point as would be the judgment of a number 
of expert engineers on the “case method ”’ of study- 
ing law. Professor Sinclair's thesis is developed 
with great care and an abundance of scientific no- 
menclature. He first refutes certain popular fal- 
lacies, then explains what he means by the “dynamic 
conception of educational science,” and finally indi- 
cates the value of such a science to school-teachers. 
His conclusions ‘are safe and cautious, and would 
probably be accepted without difficulty by all per- 
sons qualified to express an opinion. As a rule, 
Professor Sinclair’s results are too obvious and 
general to be of much service to instructors in ped- 
agogy, and too technically phrased to reach the 
public. The real problems in the professional train- 
ing of teachers are those of concrete methods and 
results, which Professor Sinclair leaves untouched. 

Miss Young’s paper on “Scientific Method in 
Education ” is an able but brief description of the 
need for a science which shall treat education at 
first hand. It is published as one of the decennial 
publications of the University of Chicago. 


Henry Davipson SHELDON. 








BRIEFS ON New Books. 





India before The history of India during the 
the British medieval period is a story of for- 
subjugation. 


eign domination. After many futile 
attempts on the part of Western peoples to obtain 
a foothold in the land of the Hindu, finally, at the 
beginning of the eleventh century, the Muslim 
Turks established themselves in Northwestern 
India, and gradually, during the eight hundred 
years which followed, brought under their sway all 
the country from the Himalayas to the Krishna 
River. The story of this foreign occupation is 
now told by Stanley Lane-Poole, M.A., Litt.D., 
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M.R.LA., Professor of Arabic at Trinity College, 
Dablin, in “ Mediswval India Under Mohammedan 
Rule” (Patnam). The work is a chronicle of 
kings, courts, and conquests, the story of the 
lives and deeds of a few great men and great wom- 
en. In the history of Western races, we find our 
greatest interest in the people themselves, in the 
development of constitutions, of civic rights, of 
individual liberties, or in the evolution of self-gov- 
ernment. Bat in Oriental history there is nothing 
of this sort. The masses of India know nothing of 
these things. They have had kings with despotic 
power since time immemorial. They believe that 
“ power is a divine gift, to be exercised absolutely 
by God’s anointed, and obeyed unquestioned by 
everybody else;” and, seemingly with no vain 
longings, no murmurings, no dissatisfaction, they 
submit to domination, saying: “ Whatever king 
may rule, there will still be plague and famine, and 
constant but not energetic labor; and so long as 
the rice and millet grow, and salt is not too dear, 
life is much the same, and the gods may be pro- 
pitiated. The difference caused in the rayat’s life 
by a good or a bad king is too slight to be worth 
discussing. The good and the ill are alike things 
of a day; they pass away as the life passes when 
the king decrees a death or massacres a village; 
but others follow, and the world goes on, and the will 
of God is eternal.” Aryan, Hun, Greek, Persian, 
Rajput, Turk, Afghan, and Mongol rulers, with 
their followers, in turn have settled in India, and 
remained there for years; yet they have scarcely 
touched the soul of the people. There has been no 
assimilation of either foreigners or their ideas. The 
subject-matter of Professor Lane-Poole’s book is 
intensely interesting, and, presented in easy, fluent 
style, is delightful reading. It is history with all 
the charm of romance. There is an ample number 
of illustrations, —in all, fifty-eight, — prints of 
portraits of Moghul Emperors, and of their palaces, 
mosques, and tombs. The appendix gives chrono- 
logical and genealogical tables which supply details 
omitted in the narrative. A list of the best works 
of European travellers daring the seventeenth cen- 
tury is of especial value to those who wish to go 
more deeply into the subject than does the author 
in a work which aims to be only the outline of a 
long, long story. 


Professor Leo Wiener’s “ Anthology 
of Russian Literature” (Putnam) 
has now been completed by the 
publication of the second volume, dealing with the 
writers of the nineteenth century. More strictly 
epeaking, the scope of the work is the first three- 
quarters of the nineteenth century, for the last 
decades and the younger writers of to-day find 
scant representation. Of men born since 1850, only 
seven find a place, the last two being Mr. Pyeshkov 
(Gorki), and Professor Merezhkovski, neither of 
whom could well be omitted. From Karamzin 
and Krylov, who open the volume, to these two 


Russian writers 
of the 19th century. 





who close it, fifty-three writers are recognized, each 
being represented by a brief biography, and a selec- 
tion, or group of selections, from his work. An 
important feature of this volume is offered by the 
selections that represent Russian criticism, since 
these provide us with a commentary upon the very 
nineteenth-century Russian literature to which the 
volume is devoted. Professor Wiener’s introduc- 
tory essay is thoughtful and suggestive. Perhaps 
its most significant passage is the following: “ Lit- 
erature has been in Russia the field in which all 
the battles of progress have been fought. As there 
does not exist a representative government, where 
political opinions may struggle for recognition, and 
as there cannot exist a public opinion based on 
traditions and class interests, literature alone ap- 
pears as the medium for advancing social and 
political ideas; and since scientific treatises reach 
but a vanishing proportion of the nation, belles- 
lettres proper have in Russia become the means for 
inculeating and propagating truths. In the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century this was not yet so 
apparent, and literature for arts’ sake could hold 
its own. But with the advancing democratisation 
of society, literature gathered ever more around 
camps with definite ideas, and literary art receded 
more and more and lived out its day in oblivion.” 
This Russian anthology that Professor Wiener has 
edited is a very valuable addition to the library of 
the student of literary history, who should be 
extremely grateful for this means of making an 
acquaintance, almost at first hand, with all that is 
most important in the literature of the great and 
little-known Russian people. A minor but very 
genuine cause for gratitude will be found in the 
fact that the pronunciation of proper names is 
indicated throughout the work, a matter of no little 
importance when we take into account the capricious 
distribution of accents in Russian names. 


“On a small plate one may read the 
history of a nation.” So Mr. N. H. 
Moore, the author of “The Old 
China Book” (Stokes) paraphrases Carlyle’s fa- 
mous saying, “ From asmall window one may view 
the infinite.” While the book contains much exact 
information about English pottery and its makers, 
it also possesses literary charm and interest for the 
general reader. The author's treatment of the sub- 
ject is much broader than that of a mere collector, 
and the book gains greatly thereby. He studies 
plates and jugs as “ valuable historical documents ”’ 
and his pages are full of interesting details con- 
cerning notable persons and places. Of especial 
interest are extracts from letters of Washington 
and Franklin, showing that in the midst of grave 
affairs they knew the charm of “old blue.” The 
china made in commemoration of Lafayette’s visit 
receives careful description; also that celebrating 
the opening of the Erie Canal, and pieces that pic- 
ture landmarks long since removed. “ We are too 


The book of 
old China ware. 


anxious to renew, rebuild, pull down and put up 
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something larger and better,” says Mr. Moore; and 
he finds in the love of old china a remedy for the 
hurry and unrest of modern life. The history of 
English pottery is traced from the earliest examples, 
made about 1560, through the “golden age” of 
Wedgwood, down to the present time. China made 
for the American market during the early part of 
last century is especially described, particularly the 
wares made in Staffordshire by Wood, the Clews, 
Stevenson, and others less well known. The ac- 
count of Josiah Wedgwood and his work is very 
full; while porcelain made at Derby, Worcester, 
and Chelsea receives due attention. Mr. Moore 
discusses at some length processes of manufacture, 
marks of identification, and the present value of 
treasures once stored away in dusty corners of the 
attic. The many fine illustrations and the com- 
plete index add to the usefulness of the book. The 
author frankly acknowledges that he wrote for 
the “ happy possessors of a hobby,” and surely the 
charm of his book will go far to increase the num- 
ber of those fortunate people. 


Sesntee Since the time of Darwin, great ad- 
of Variationin vances have been made in the study 
plants and animals. of the phenomenon of variation in 
plants and animals. Statistics and higher mathe- 
matics have been called upon to define and delimit 
the process as it occurs in nature, and the experi- 
mental method has been utilized to unlock the 
secret causes at its foundation. Dr. H. M. Vernon, 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, has been one of the 
foremost investigators and experimenters in this 
field, and he has summarized his own work and 
that of others upon this problem in his recent book, 
“Variation in Animals and Plants” (Holt), in a 
critical way, and relates his conclusions to the prob- 
lems of evolution and heredity. While thoroughly 
scientific, this book is not over-technical either in 
biological terminology or mathematical methods. 
The intimate relation which variation bears to 
evolution and heredity, and the timeliness and 
thoroughness of Dr. Vernon’s treatment of his sub- 
ject, make his book a desideratum to all investiga- 
tors and thinkers on these vital subjects. After a 
discussion of the measurement of variation, the au- 
thor takes up dimorphism and discontinuous vari- 
ation, including De Vrie’s theory of Mutation. 
Correlated variations, especially in man, and the 
action of genetic selection in human evolution, com- 
plete his discussion of the facts of variation. The 
causes of variation are treated very fully, including 
amphimixis, reversion, prepotency, sports, monsters, 
bad variation, hybrids, and the recently rediscovered 
Mendelian laws of hybridization. The diminish- 
ing effect of the environment, with age and with 
growth, is formulated into a law, and the effects of 
migration in increasing variability are noted. The 
author is inclined to think that Darwin overesti- 
mated the effect of domestication in causing 
variations, since the study of wild animals has re- 
vealed equal divergences in nature. He also 





inclines to a belief in the direct action of the en- 
vironment upon the germ-cells, which differs but 
little from inheritance of acquired characters. This 
is a stimulating book for biologists, sociologists, 
and philosophers 





A notable Certain books are of such a char- 
biography acter that the reader’s first impres- 
of Bromus. sion is not one of details at all, but 


rather of the work asa whole. Such a book is Mr. 
Ernest F. H. Capey’s “ Life of Erasmus” ( Dat- 
ton), and on laying it aside the first thought is, “a 
charming bit of biography.” Considering the 
separate chapters, one finds the earlier ones are not 
quite up to the level of the rest. One misses in 
them an adequate statement of those facts of 
heredity and environment that were so potent in 
developing the career of the great humanist. But 
no such eriticism of inadequacy can be made of 
those portions of the book dealing with the period 
of his real activity. The emphasis is properly laid 
upon his immense, and now well-nigh forgotten, 
importance as a man of letters, — it is hard to re- 
alize that with the passing of Latin as a universal 
language no modern writer, not even Goethe, has 
enjoyed the general European repution of Erasmus, 
— but his relation to the Reformation is also well 
and clearly discussed. In the pages of this little 
book the man becomes a definite personality. His 
weaknesses are by no means passed over, his sane 
and enlightened views — often so far in advance of 
his age, so strikingly modern — are duly and fairly 
presented. There is no attempt, however, to ex- 
ploit the hero. A wise reticence is also observed 
in dealing with some questions when the evidence 
is not conclusive; while the mass of legend, both 
creditable and otherwise, is altogether ignored. An 
excellent bibliography, with special mention of En- 
glish translations of the works of Erasmus and a 
selected list of biographical studies and magazine 
articles, is appended; while an admirable index 
completes the book and makes it an available tool 
for the special student of literature or history, as 
well as a work that will attract the general reader. 


All special students of the subject 
. ean” are agreed that to every mental 

state there somehow “ corresponds ”’ 
a state of the brain. But in the interpretation of 
the how, authorities differ to-day almost as widely 
as they did a generation ago. The fact is that the 
problem, despite its paramount importance, has pot 
been studied with the cireumspection and care it 
deserves. Those who are in any degree interested 
in the subject will accordingly welcome Professor 
C. A. Strong’s “ Why the Mind has a Body” (Mac- 
millan), for here will be found a comprehensive and 
detailed survey of the field by one who is thoroughly 
equipped for his work. Professor Strong first ex- 
amines, at some length, the more important current 
hypotheses as to the relation of mind and brain. 
Their conflicting claims, he concludes, cannot be 
adjudicated without an inquiry into the real nature 
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of both terms of the relation. To this topic, with 
its ramifications, he accordingly devotes the second 
part of the book. From the vantage-ground thus 
gained he proceeds, in Part Three, to subject the 
reigning theories to a re-examination and to state 
his own solution. The work of the first two parts 
is very well done. The treatment is clear, objective, 
fairly thorough, and in the main convincing. But 
in the last part the author too often shows undue 
haste to arrive at the conclusion of his journey. 
His criticism becomes, at important points, super- 
ficial ; while the formulation of his own position is 
left too abstract, and, apparently, exposed to obvious 
objections. Professor Strong, however, promises to 
develop the positive side of his thesis at length in 
a second volume. There we may expect his theory 
to appear in the needed clearness and concreteness. 
There too the objections that can be urged against it 
will doubtless be considered with the care to which 
they are entitled. 

pn Canon Rawnsley has just published 
of the English his fifth book on the subject of the 
Seen. Lake Country and the literary lights 
that have added so much to its interest. This 
latest volume, which is charmingly bound and 
illustrated, is called “ Lake Country Sketches” 
(Maemillan). The opening essay gives some rem- 
iniscences of Wordsworth that are yet lingering in 
the minds of various humble folk who in their youth 
served in one capacity or another at Rydal Mount. 
All agree that the great poet was wont “to say 
nowt to noabody,” and “to bum and boo about,” 
— that is, to mumble to himself; not one of them 
seems to have cared much for him, all found genial 
Hartley Coleridge more to their liking, and all were 
of the opinion that Coleridge and the poet's sister, 
Miss Wordsworth, wrote his poetry for him. It is 
a curious fact that to-day few of the country folk 
round about where Wordsworth lived have read bis 
verse or even possess copies of it. One peasant, 
when questioned about the poems, answered: “Well, 
you see, blessed barn, there's pomes and pomes, and 
Wadsworth’s was not for sec as us.”” With the ex- 
ception of a sketch called “ Wordsworth at Cocker- 
mouth,” the book concerns itself with descriptions 
of the country side, its quaint characters, and bits 
of folk-lore. Character sketches, like “A Skiddaw 
Shepherd,” gives one a good idea of the material 
which Wordsworth had at his command when he 
wished to picture men of fine character in the hum- 
bler walks of life. In style, Canon Rawnsley’s work 
is delightful. In simple English he tells of his 
loved Lake Country in its varying moods, revealing 
in all that he writes his own charming personality, 
his intense love of and sympathy with nature, and 
with his own human kind. 


Dr. Charles H. Judd, of Yale Uni- 
versity, has put forth a very help- 
ful book, “Genetic Psychology for 
Teachers ” (Appleton), that is likely to find, as it 
deserves, a wide circle of readers among those en- 
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gaged in the profession that we often laud in theory 
and disdain in fact. It is not easy to offer to that 
large company of workers in the field of letters 
something that will furnish inspiration for the con- 
siderable drudgery of the work, and a guiding light 
through maze-like and unilluminated paths. Dr. 
Judd believes this can best be done by presenting 
concrete illustrations of the growth of mental ac- 
quisition and attainment in the history of the indi- 
vidual and of the race. His success goes far to 
demonstrate the correctness of his aim. His scope 
of topics is wide and advisedly selective rather that 
systematic. The teacher’s world, like that of every- 
one else, is full of a number of things, and its va- 
riety is the antidote to the prescribed monotony of 
the earlier and conventional experience. The story 
of the growth of writing among men, the change of 
educational ideals with the march of the centuries, 
the encounters with fact by which knowledge grows, 
and the analysis of the interpretation of experience, 
furnish a suggestive background for the setting of 
tasks and the training of the young idea. Dn 
Judd’s book, while not achieving an unusual or 
epoch-making importance, is distinctly successful 
in the well-defined field that it covers. 


Few men can write more entertain- 
ingly on politics and other current 
topics than Mr. Justin McCarthy. 
His long and intimate acquaintance with the public 
men of Great Britain, his even longer training as a 
journalist, and his always genial spirit, combine to 
make his new volume, “ British Political Portraits” 
(The Outlook Co.), a desirable book for the 
hammock or the train. The matter was originally 
written as sketches for “ The Outlook.” Thirteen 
British statesmen are portrayed, among them Bal- 
four, Morley, Bryce, Labouchere, Lord Rosebery, 
and John Burns. These and others are treated 
with light touch and a full measure of appreciation. 
Whether they were the writer’s political foes or 
friends, their virtues are duly set forth and their 
faults are almost shown to be virtues. There is 
little in the book for one whose knowledge of British 
polities is at all extended, but the sketches will be 
of value to those who may desire to become ac- 
quainted with the men whose names are prominent 
in British affaire. —— 

“ Historical Essays and Reviews,” 
written by Dr. Mandell Creighton, 
D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., and edited by 
Miss Louise Creighton, is a volume made up of 
eleven essays on historical subjects and four book 
reviews (Longmans, Green, & Co.). These chap- 
ters, which have no especial connection with each 
other, the editor states in the preface are grouped 
together for the reason that they illustrate the 
author's activities. Six of the eleven essays treat of 
Italian characters, most of whom lived during the 
Renaissance period ; three of the four reviews are 
on Italian subjects; the rest are English, with the 
exception of descriptions, very elaborate in detail, 
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of “ The Two Handred Fiftieth Anniversary Com- 
memoration Exercises at Harvard University ” and 
“The Imperial Coronation at Moscow”; and all 
appeared originally in various English magazines. 
A knowledge of the books discussed would add to 
the interest of the reviews, which apart from that 
knowledge depends largely on the author’s scholarly 
and brilliant style. 


The life of Leonardo da Vinci, writ- 
ten by Dr. Georg Gronau and trans- 
lated from the original German by 
Frederick Pledge, is a very interesting little book 
issued in the “ Popular Library of Art” (Dutton). 
The author does not attempt to go into the details 
of the numerous controversies concerning the facts 
of Leonardo’s biography and the authenticity of 
certain of his works, or rather of the works attrib- 
uted to him, but gives the data for which there is 
authority, his own conclusions on disputed points, 
and descriptions of his work with an ample number 
of illustrations. What he offers in the way of 
biography is all that is really known of the great 
genius, yet the book leaves one with a feeling of 
disappointment. One wishes to know so much more 
of Leonardo the man, and regrets that this versatile 
master left comparatively so little, and that, of what 
he did leave, so much has been lost, or is in a poor 
state of preservation — as, for example, the paint- 
ing of “ The Last Supper.” 


Leonardo 
and his work. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


“The Surd of Metaphysics,” a volume sent us by 
the Open Court Publishing Co., is one of the most in- 
teresting and valuable of the many philosophical wri- 
tings of Dr. Paul Carus. It is an inquiry into the 
question of the Ding an Sich, and its author, although 
recognizing the importance of the Kantian doctrine, 
and even its necessity at a certain stage in the evolution 
of thought, rejects it as no longer tenable, and as a 
mere philosophical superstition. While we are hardly 
willing to admit that this discussion really eliminates 
the “thing-in-itself” from philosophy, we are glad to 
pay tribute to the stimulating and suggestive character 
of the arguments advanced by Dr. Carus, and to the 
interest of his summary of post-Kantian opinion upon 
this subject. 

“The Basis of Morality,” by Arthur Schopenhauer, 
is the most important of the philosopher's minor works 
hitherto untranslated into English. A translation has 
now been made by Mr. Arthur Brodrick Bullock, and 
is published by the Maemillan Co. This is the famous 
essay that was not crowned by the Danish Royal Society, 
a rejection upon which Schopenhauer afterwards com- 
mented in his most caustic vein of irony. It is a pity 
that the translator should not have given us these 
comments, which form the introduction to the German 
edition, as well as the text of the essay itself. As for 
the main work, it is one of the soundest and most stim- 
ulating of ethical treatises, and we cannot urge its read- 
ing too strongly upon these who have not yet made its 
acquaintance. 








Mr. Merrick Whitcomb’s “A History of Modern 
Europe” is a new “Twentieth Century Text-Book” 
published by the Messrs. Appleton. We have frequently 
had occasion to commend the books prepared for this 
series, and this latest addition to their number is a work 
of exceptional importance. Its distinctive features are 
found in the selection of illustrations, in the fact that 
more than half of the volume is devoted to the nine- 
teenth century, and in the source-material offered with 
the several chapters. These source extracts are neces- 
sarily brief, but they are chosen with singular judicious- 
ness, and often illuminate in a quite unexpected way 
the narrative text. A synopsis of “leading events” 
affords a useful method of summary and review. 


A quarter of a century ago, plant physiology was a 
subject that hardly existed for teaching purposes, or 
otherwise than as an abstract division of botanicnl 
science theoretically posited, but not worked out in any 
systematic way. Now, every department of botanical 
a sizable college gives courses in it, and text-books, 
both German and English, exist in numbers. The 
latest addition to them is“ A Text-Book of Plant 
Physiology,” by Dr. George James Pierce, which has 
just been published by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. It 
is a work of considerable dimensions, for advanced 
college use, and is based upon a teaching experienee of 
several years with the subject. The author states his 
aim to have been “to express safe views rather than 
to echo the most recent,” which is a very wise plan in 
dealing with so rapidly-developing a subject. 

Recent text-books in French include “ Easy French ” 
(Heath), a reader for beginners, by Messrs. W. B. 
Snow and C. P. Lebon; Augier’s and Foussier’s « Un 
Beau Mariage” (Holt), edited by Messrs. Stuart 
Symington, L. R. Herrick, and L. E. Cadieux; Augier’s 
and Landeau’s “‘ Le Gendre de M. Poirier” (American 
Book Co.), edited by Dr. Edwin Carl Roedder; Daudet’s 
“La Belle-Nivernaise” (Ginn), edited by Mr. Frank 
W. Freeborn; Mérimée’s “Colomba” (Ginn), edited 
by Dr. Albert Schinz; and Hugo’s “ Les Miserables” 
(Heath), edited and greatly abridged by Professor O. B. 
Super. Recent Spanish texts include “ Schilling’s Span- 
ish Grammar” (Holt), translated and edited by Mr. 
Frederick Zagel; Seiior Galdos’s “ Electra” (American 
Book Co.), edited by Mr. Otis Gridley Bunnell; and 
the «« Marianela ” (Heath) of the same author, edited by 
Messrs. J. Geddes and F. M. Josselyn, Jr. 


The following German texts are published by Messrs. 
Henry Holt & Co.: * Beginning German,” by Dr. H. C. 
Bierwirth ; Goethe’s “Egmont,” edited by Professor 
Robert Welles Deering ; and Herr Adolf Wilbrandt’s 
Comedy, “ Jugendliebe,” edited by Professor Théodore 
Henckels. Messrs. Ginn & Co. publish Heine’s “ Harz- 
reise” with a selection from the “ Buch der Lieder,” 
edited by Mr. Leigh R. Gregor. Messrs. Scott, Fores- 
man, & Co. publish Schiller’s “Maria Stuart,” edited 
by Dr. Carl Edgar Eggert. Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 
publish Goethe’s “ Hermann und Dorothea,” edited by 
Professor Arthur H. Palmer. The following French 
texts are published by Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co.: 
Saintine’s “ Picciola,” edited by Professor O. B. Super; 
About’s “La Mére de la Marquise,” edited by Dr. 
Murray Peabody Brush; and Erckmann-Chatrian’s 
‘Le Juif Polonais,” edited by Mr. Edward Manley. 
Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. publish “Simple French,” 
edited by Mr. Victor E. Francois and Professor Pierre 
F. Giroud. 
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NOTES. 


The two Books of Esdras, edited by Dr. Archibald 
Duff, form a new volume in the “ Temple” Apocrypha 
published by the J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Thackeray’s “The Adventures of Philip,” in two 
volumes, is added by Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. to their 
pretty new edition of the novelist’s writings. 

The “ New Testament Apocryphal Writings,” edited 
by Dr. James Orr, form the latest addition to the 
“Temple” Bible published by the J. B. Lippincott Co. 

“The Harkriders,” a novel by Mr. Opie Read, based 
upon the author’s popular play of that name, has just 
been published in an illustrated edition by Messrs. 
Laird & Lee. 

“Light Waves and their Uses,” by Professor A. A. 
Michelson, is a volume in the octavo series of the 
decennial publications now being issued in such num- 
bers by the University of Chicago. 

Professor Thomas Marc Parrott has edited for 
Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. a school text of “ The 
Merchant of Venice,” which makes a creditable addition 
to the “ English Readings” series of that house. 

An “Elementary Chemistry,” by Dr. Robert Hart 
Bradbury, is a new educational publication of the 
Messrs. Appleton. It has portrait illustrations, and a 
laboratory manual appended and separately paged. 

An addition of especial interest to the “ American 
Men of Letters Series” is the Life of Sidney Lanier 
which Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce is to be 
written by Professor Edward Mims of Trinity College, 
Darham, N. C. 

“Recent European History, 1789-1900,” by Dr. 
George Emory Fellows, is published by Messrs. B. H. 
Sanborn & Co. It is an illustrated text-book suitable 
for the work of secondary schools that offer courses in 
modern European history. 

“ Essentials of German,” by Professor B. J. Vos, is 
published by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. Another Ger- 
man text is Otto Ludwig’s “ Zwischen Himmel und 
Erde,” edited by Professor Edward S. Meyer, and 
published by Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. 

We are requested by the publishers of Mr. Bliss 
Carman’s two new volumes of verse, reviewed in THE 
Dia of July 16, to say that the reprinted portions of 
these volumes have appeared in periodicals only, and 
not in earlier books, as erroneously stated in our review. 

“ A History of Roman Literature,” by Dr. Harold N. 
Fowler, is a new “Twentieth Century Text-Book” 
published by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. It is a work 
of moderate dimensions, for school use, with a biblio- 
graphy, a chronological table, and illustrative extracts 
in translation. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. are the publishers 
of “The Annual Register “for 1902. It is a thick 
volume, dealing, as usual, first with English, then with 
foreign and colonial history, and supplemented by a 
chronicle of events, a retrospect of the year’s literature, 
and a necrology. 

There is now on exhibition in the Royal Academy, 
London, George Frampton’s monument to Sir Walter 
Besant, which will be erected in St. Paul’s by the 
Society of Authors. The inscription reads: “Sir Wal- 
ter Besant, Novelist, Historian of London, Secretary of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, Originator of the Peo- 
ple’s Palace and Founder of the Society of Authors. 





This Monument is Erected by his Grateful Brethren 
in Literature. Born 14 August, 1836. Died June, 
1901.” The incription conveys some idea of the activ- 
ities of the man outside his books. 

“The Under Dog” volume of short stories by Mr. 
F. Hopkinson Smith, already published in the ordinary 
trade form, has now been added to the “ Beacon” sub- 
seription edition of Mr. Smith’s writings, making the 
tenth and concluding volume of the set. The Messrs. 
Scribner are the publishers. 

An “Anthology of English Poetry: Beowulf to 
Kipling,” has been prepared for the use of schools by 
Dr. Robert N. Whiteford, and is published by Messrs. 
B. H. Sanborn & Co. The book has a sensible intro- 
duction, and there are also notes, critical quotations, 
and suggestions for class exercises. 

A volume on the artist Whistler and his work will 
be among the more importent art books of the coming 
autumn. It is the work of Mr. Alfred G. Bell and Miss 
Nancy Bell, and its publishers (Maemillan Co.) will 
furnish it with forty half-tone reproductions of Whist- 
ler’s most interesting pictures. 

Dr. D. S. Jordan, President of Stanford University, 
has in press for publication by Paul Elder & Co., San 
Francisco, “The Voice of the Scholar, and Other Ad- 
dresses on the Problems of Higher Education.” Various 
practical subjects, as “ The Building of the University,” 
“College Spirit,” and “ The University and the Busi- 
ness Man,” are among those discussed. 

Amidst the endless succession of new novels, it is 
pleasant to note the continued vogue of that excellent 
work of the late Paul L. Ford, “The Honorable Peter 
Sterling.” Its publishers, Messrs. Henry Holt & Co., 
announce the issue of its forty-eighth edition; this 
record being surpassed by that of but one other novel 
issued by this house —“ The Prisoner of Zenda,” now 
in its fifty-fifth edition. 

The new volume of poems by Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
—the first collection since 1896—which Messrs. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. will produce in the early au- 
tumn, will bear the title “The Five Nations.” Besides 
those poems which, in the last three years, have become 
more or less familiar to Americans through their cabled 
fragments to this country, the volume will contain about 
twenty-five new and unpublished pieces. 

The American Baptist Publication Society, of Phila- 
delphia and Chicago, will become the American agency 
for the new translation of the Bible into the idiom of 
to-day, by Mr. Ferrar Fenton. It is published in one 
volume contajning both the Old and New Testaments, 
and also in separate parts. This version of the Bible 
is said to “ bring before English readers the real mean- 
ing of the text as no other translation has done.” 

« First Lessons in United States History,” by Edward 
Channing, is attractively gotten up by the Macmillan 
Company. It is very elementary and brief, and its 
statements are so put that the inferences of cause and 
effect, which children are so quick to draw, are often 
inaccurate and distorted. The courts, it may be added, 
decided that the assassin of President McKinley was 
not “an insane person,” which is the author’s state- 
ment. 

Four small volumes on “The Art of Writing and 
Speaking the English Language,” prepared by Mr. 
Sherwin Cody, are published with the imprint of The 
Old Greek Press, Chicago. One of the volumes is given 
to Word-Study, one to Composition, one to Grammar 
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and Punctuation, and one to Constructive Rhetoric. 
The volumes are of a practical, handy sort, compact 
in form, and inexpensive. They are intended for indi- 
viduals needing such instruction as is here sought to 
be given, as well as for use in schools. 

President L. H. Jones is the compiler of “ The Jones 
Readers,” in five volumes, published by Messrs. Ginn & 
Co. These five graded books contain a total of 1568 
pages, and are praiseworthy as to their typography, 
their illustrations, and the literary character of the 
selections offered. Ethical ideals have been especially 
kept in view by the editor, and a progressive develop- 
ment of the child’s vocabulary is the underlying educa- 
tional aim of the volumes. 

Ben Jonson’s “The Alchemist,” edited, with intro- 
duction, notes, and a glossary, by Dr. Charles Mont- 
gomery Hathaway, is the latest addition to the “ Yale 
Studies in English,” published for Yale University by 
Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. The work was prepared as 
a doctoral thesis, and is of the most elaborate character, 
including a lengthy sketch of the history of alchemy, 
a bibliography, a discussion of Jonson’s sources, over a 
hundred pages of notes, an extensive glossary, and an 
index. 

The John Crerar Library has just published a sup- 
plement to its list of serial publications contained in 
the public libraries of Chicago and Evanston, making 
many additions to the contents of the earlier publication, 
and providing complete information up to the date of 
last April. These two lists are of the greatest useful- 
ness to students in the vicinity of Chicago, and their 
preparation by the authorities of the John Crerar Li- 
brary is a public-spirited undertaking that deserves 
warm recognition. 

We wrote not long ago in praise of Mr. Percival 
Chubb’s volume on the teaching of English, and we 
now have occasion to commend a second work upon 
this important subject. ‘The Teaching of English in 
the Elementary and the Secondary School,” just pub- 
lished by Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. in the 
‘* American Teachers’ Series,” is the joint production 
of Professors George Rice Carpenter, Franklin T. 
Baker, and Fred N. Scott. These are the best of 
names for the purpose, and the volume which has thus 
been prepared is a manual of absolutely indispensable 
importance to every teacher of the subject in this 
country. This we say not merely because of the sound 
doctrine which the book preaches, but also because of 
the extreme helpfulness of its practical suggestions, its 
valuable outlines, references, and special bibliographies. 
In these latter respects, the work is more elaborate 
than Mr. Chubb’s otherwise similar treatment of the 
subject. 








LIsT OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 40 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Diu since its last issue. ] 








BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 

Francis Adrian van der Kemp, 1'752-1829: An auto- 
biography, together with extracts from his correspondence. 
Edited with an Historical Sketch by Helen incklaen 
Fairchild. Illus. in photogrevure, 8vo, uncut, pp. 230. 
G. P. Patnam’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

Life of Isabella Thoburn. By Bishop J. Thoburn. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 373. Jennings & Pye. 25. 





HISTORY. 


The Philippine Islands, 1493-1803. Edited and anno- 
tated by Emma Helen Blair and James Alexander Robert- 
istorical Introduction and additional Notes 

by by Edward Gaylord Bourne. Vol. V., 1582-1583. Fun wa 
large i mn top, uncut, pp. 320, Cleveland: Arthur H. 


on "an "Glade (Forbes's) Road. (Pennsylvania State 
Road.) By Archer Butler Hulbert. With ma and 
illustrations, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 205. i 
Cleve : Arthur H. ‘Glock 


Highways of America.” 

Co. $2.50 net 

7 and the Six Edicts, By Robert Perry Shepherd, 

8vo, uncut, pp. 213. “ Columbia University 
Studies.” millan Co. Paper, $1.50. 

Supplement to “Lake St. Louis,” an! &e. ok gy - 
Unpublished Documents. By Teniak 
Edition. Lllus., 8vo, uncut, $ Gi 546, San eel: 
Poirier, Bessette & Co. Paper. 

Arnold’s March from Cambridge to Quebec: A Criti- 
eal Study ; Together with a reprint of Arnold’s Journal. 
By Justin H. Si ith. With maps and plans, 8vo, pp. 498. 
G. P. Patnam’s Sons. $2. net. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 
Prose Works.of Thackeray. Edited by Walter Jerrold ; 
illus by pes les E. Brock. ne . t Philip, in 2 vols. 
us. in p! eqcerevare, etc., 12mo, gilt top, uncut. 
millan Co. Per vol., $1. 
The City of God. By St. pes trans. ee — 
Healey. In 3 vols., each with 2. Miacmil 
24mo, uncut. * Temple Classics.” illan Co. Oe. $10 
Works Me F. Hopkinson Smith, ** Beacon ”’ edition 
Vol. X., The Under Dog. Illus. in color, 12mo, Bo top. 
uncut. Charles Scribner’s Sons. (Sold only in sets by 
subscription.) 
New Testament Apocryphal Writings. Edited by 
James Orr, D.D. bd grey frontispiece, 24mo, 
gilt top, pp. 137. ippincott Co. 60 cts. net. 


FICTION. 
The Call of the Wild. By Jack London. Ties. in color, 
12mo, gilt top; uncut, pp. 231. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
The One Woman: A Story of Modern Utopia. By Thomas 
—_ Jr. Illas., 12mo, pp. 350. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

A Parish of Two: Dayton Letters by Henry 

Goelet MeVickar ; et biel Letters by Percy —* 
12mo, uncut, pp. iy throp Publishing Co. $1.50. 

Andy Barr. By Willis B. Hawkins. 12mo, pp. 472. Lothrop 
Publishing Co. $1.50. 

Count Zarka : A Romance. By Sir William ‘oer. Illus., 
12mo, uncut, pp. 318. L. C. Page & Co. 

In Happy Hollow. By Max Adeler (Charles Sieber Sam). 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 337. Henry T. Coates & Co. $1.50 

Cheerful Americans. By Charles Battell Loomis. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 299. Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 

The Interference of Patricia. By Lilian Bell. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, uncut, pp. 156. L.C. Page & Co. $1. 

A Victim of Conscience : A Novel. > oy Milton Goldsmith. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 518. Henry T. Coates & Co. $1. 

A Duke and his Double. By Edward { S. Van Zile. With 
frontispiece, 16mo, pp. 187. Henry Holt & Co. 75 cts. 
The Saint of the Dragon’s Dale: A Fantastic Tale. By 
William Stearns Davis. With frontispiece, 16mo, uncut, 
pp. 129. Macmillan Co. 50 ets. [«-.* | 


‘POETRY A 

The Poetical Works of Thomas Traherne, B.D., 1636? 
-1674. Now 4 ublished from the original manu- 
scripts. Edited ertram Dobell; with a memcir of 
the author. ote eeu, pp. 168. London: Published by 
the editor. 

Tales in Metre, and Other Poems. By Frederic Crown- 
inshield. 12mo, uncut, pp. 119. New York: Robert 
Grier Cooke. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

Gardens of the Caribbees: Sketches of a Cruise to the 
West Indies and the Spanish Main. By Ida M. H. Starr. 
= 2 vols., illus., 16mo, gilt tops, uncut. L.C. Page & Co. 

2.40 net. 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
Jungle Larks : Funny Stories in Words and Colors, Merry 
ranks, Odd S Droll Incidents of Animal . By 
“GAR” (Raymond H. Garman). 4to. Laird & Lee. $1. 
Ahead of the Army. By W.0O.Stoddard. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 302. Lothrop Publishing Co. $1. net. 


RELIGION. 

Babel and Bible: Two Lostugse on ™, Si 
Assyriological Research for Religion. 
Delitzsch ; trans. from the German by omas J. Mc- 
Cormack and W. H. Carruth. Illus., 8vo, pp. 167. Open 
Court Publishing Co. 75 cts. net. 


ECONOMICS AND POLITICS. 
Economics and Politics in Maryland, 1'720-1'750, and 
the Public Services of Daniel Dulany the Elder. By St. 
George Leakin Sioussat, Ph.D. Large 8vo, uncut, pp. $4. 
** Johns Hopkins University Studies.’”’ Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. Paper, 50 cts. 





ificance of 
r. Friedrich 


EDUCATION — BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 

Selections from Homer’s Iliad. With an Introduction, 
Notes, a short Homeric Grammar, and a Vocabulary. 
By Allen Rogers Benner. Illus., 12mo, pp. 522. ** Twen- 
tieth Century Text-Books.’’ D. Appleton _ Co. $1.60. 

A New German Grammar. By Marion Learned, 
Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 407. ** Twentieth Century Text Booka, a 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.15 - 

Descriptive Chemistry. omen >. Newell, Ph.D. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 590. pi . Heath 

Stories from the Hebrew. By Jecophion ¥ Woodbury Heer- 
mans. Illus.,12mo, pp. 178. Silver, Burdett & Co. 42 cts 

Students’ Outline for the History of the United States. 
By Arthur D. Cromwell; with an Introduction by Albert 
Bushnell Hart. 8vo, pp. 127. Chicago: Ainsworth & Co. 


Paper. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Exact Science of Health, Based upon Life's Great 
Law. By Robert Walter, M. D. Vol. 1.. Principles. 8vo, 
pp. 302. New York: Edgar S. Werner Publishing Co. $2. 

Natick Dictionary. By James Hammond Trumbull. 4to, 
pp. 347. Bulletin 25, Bureau of American Ethnology 

ashington : Government Printing Office. 

Webster's New Standard Dictionary of the English 
Language. Based on the ~— Eminent Authorities, by 

E. T. Roe, LL.B. ; Prof. O H. L. Sehwetzky, Editor. 
Has. , 8vo, pp. 738. ** Library ” edition. Laird & Lee. 


The Origin of American State Universities. By Elmer 
Ellsworth Brown. Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 45. ** University 
of California Publications.’”’ Berkeley: University Press. 
Paper, 50 ets, 

Tools and Machines. By Charles Barnard. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 164. Silver, Burdett & Co. 60 cts, 

An Introductory Study of Ethics. By Warner Fite. 
12mo, pp. 383. Longmans, Green, & Co. 


STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH in 4 Parts 
L. C. Bonamsg, Author and Pub., 1930 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Well-graded series for Preparatory Schools and Colleges. No time 
wasted fn superficial or mechanical work. French Text: Numerous 
con ition. Part I. (60 cts.): 
— thorough “drill in Pronunciation. Part IJ. (90 cts. ): 
te grade ; Essentials of Grammar ; 4th edition, revised, with 
Vocabulary: most carefully graded. Part TI. ($1. 3 Composition, 
Idioms, Syntax ; meets requirements for admission to 


Part IV. (35 cts.): Handbook of Pronunciation for noel grade; 
concise and comprehensive. Sent to teachers for examination, with a 
view (o introduction. 


STANDARD AUTHORS IN SETS 
Balzac, Bronté, Bulwer, Carlyle, Cooper, Dickens, 
Dumas, Eliot, Fielding, Gibbon, Guizot, Hawthorne, 
Hugo, Irving, Poe, Reade, Ruskin, Scott, Smollett, 
Thackeray, Tolstoi. 
Send for Descriptive Booklet. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 





Teteread 








BOOKS. ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BO BOOKS SUPPLIED, 


subject. us. We can get 
you any book ever published. Please in Eng 
BAKER'S GREAT T BOOK-SHOP, 14-16 Bright Street, Brmumnenam. 


MANUSCRIPTS, Criticised, Revised, and Prepared 
for press. By Charles Welsh. Twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience as publishers’ Reader and Editor; specialist 
in Books for the Young; author of “ Publishing a 
Book ” (50 ets.). Address Winthrop Highlands, Mass. 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
Attorney at Law. Law and Patents. 
614 Roanoke Building, 145 LaSalle Street, CHICAGO. 
Patents, Trade-Marks, Copyright; and Claims in Chicago 











and Washington. 
BOOKS WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
AT mT ow WED A BOOK 
WHENEVER YO A 
LIBERAL Address MR. GRANT. 
DISCOUNTS | Before buying Booxs, write for quotations. An 





——__—_—_——— assortment of catalogues, and special slips of 
vooks at reduced prices, will be cout for s ten-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, * “est, 74 etree" 


Mention this advertisement andreceive a discount. 


OLD AND 
RARE BOOKS 


Pickering & Chatto, 


66, Haymarket, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 





Dealers in Rare An- 
cient and Modern 
English literature — 
History, Poetry, 
Drama, and Fiction 
Fine Old English and 
Foreign bookbindings 
Illuminated MSS. 
*. "Catalogues issued. 

Price 12 Cents. 


The STUDEBAKER 


Fine Arts Building 


Michigan Boulevard, between Congress and 
Van Buren Streets. 


HENRY W. SAVAGE OFFERS 
The Brightest and Best of Musical Comedies 


PRINCE OF PILSEN 


By Pixley and Luders. 























Big Four Route 
CHICAGO 


Indianapolis _ Louisville 
CINCINNATI 


The Sours and Sourneast Scenic Line to 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
VIA 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


J. C. Tucker, G. N. A., 238 Clark Street, 
CHICAGO 
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TURNING TO GOLD 


Nature’s green gives place to gold as Fall advances. 


Now is the time to turn your eyes toward the Golden 


West. 


Colorado is at its best in Autumn time. 


California beckons with her most engaging smile. 


To either place the Santa Fe will take you, and 
every moment of your trip will be enjoyable. 


**A Colorado Summer,’’ or 
‘‘To California Over Santa Fe Trail’”’ 


free for the asking. 


General S F Great Northern 
Passenger t Building 
Office an a e Chicago 














MINNEAPOLIS 
AND ST. PAUL 


Illinois Central Railroad 








New line from Chicago via 
Rockford, Freeport, Dubuque, 
Waterloo and Albert Lea. Fine 
service and fast ‘‘ Limited” 
night train, with Stateroom 
and Open-section Sleeping Car, 
Buffet-Library Car, and Free 
Reclining Chair Car through 
without change. Dining Car 
Service. 


A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., 
CHICAGO 











The Traveler 


Who contemplates a trip to Colo- 
rado, Utah, California, or the North- 
west should know that 


The .Denver & Rio 
Grande R. R. 


Widely known as “ The Scenic Line 
of the World,” has more scenic _at- 
tractions than any other route across 
the continent, traversing as it does 
the Rocky Mountain Region through 
Royal Gorge, Canon of the Grand 
River, Glenwood Springs, Marshall 
Pass, Black Canon, Castle Gate, and 
the world-famed Salt Lake City. 
Its three through daily trains are 
equipped with the latest improved 
cars of all classes. Its dining car 
service is unsurpassed. For illus- 
trated pamphlets address 


S. K. Hooper, G. P. & T. A., 


Denver, Colo. 
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N the flood of books pouring daily from the press there is so much to choose from that 
no person can, unaided, judge what is to be read and what left unread. Hence a journal 
that may be steadily trusted as a safe and agreeable guide to the character, the contents, the 
merits and demerits, of the important new books is obviously of the greatest value to everyone 
of literary inclinations or pursuits. Such a journal THe D1ax has long been known to be. 
Established for nearly a quarter of a century, it is generally recognized by the highest critical 
authorities as “the leading literary journal of America.” In its pages the new books are 
described and discussed upon their merits, without fear or favor, by the ablest scholars and 











critics in the country. 


To all who need a trustworthy and independent guide and aid in the 


complex field of current literature THe DrAt is altogether indispensable. 


SOME BRIEF OPINIONS 


Tue Diat has no superior among the literary 
journals of the country in intelligence, dignity, and 
weight. It has always treated literature with the ut- 
most seriousness and with the fullest knowledge. It 
has never sought by any lightness of tone or by the 
introduction of the personal element to secure a large 
constituency, but has addressed itself to thinkers, 
scholars, and students of literature. 

The Outlook, New York. 





Tue Dia is easily our most valuable literary 
review. It has been faithful to the best literary tra- 
ditions from the first, and will no doubt continue to 





be so. Joun Burrovucus. 
Tue Dtat's look and bearing are refinement 
itself. Seriousness, fearless care, and a right instinct 


in letters, help to make it the best review we have. 
The Independent, New York. 





Tue Diat seems at present the most unbiased, 
good humored, and sensible organ of American crit- 
icism. Barrett WENDELL 

in ‘*A Literary History of America.” 


Tue Dia is sober, conscientious, and scholarly; 
from every point of view unsurpassed by any other 
literary journal in America or England. 

Sir WaLTer Besant. 

Tue Dtat I think is by far the best of our 
American literary journals. It stands up against 
provinciality, yet is not servile to foreign critics. It 
holds to the old, while not turning its back on the 
new. It is sane and honest, and while sympathetic 
has nothing of the gush that we sometimes find. 

Wituiam P. Trent. 








Tue D1at has always stood for character. It has 
the old Puritan conscience on which everything that 
is lasting in our country is built. It is sane, wise, 
truthful; it is honest, hopeful, and kindly; and with 
all this it is the-best journal of literary criticism which 
we have, and we ask no better. 

Davip STARR JORDAN. 





Tue Duta is the best literary paper in the United 
States, and second to none in Great Britain. 
The National Review, London. 








THE DIAL (founded in 1880) is published on the 1st and 16th of each month. Terms or Sus- 
SCRIPTION, $2.00 a year in advance, postage prepaid in the United States, Canada, and Mexico ; 
in all other countries comprised in the Postal Union, 50 cents a year for extra postage must be added. 
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MR. RICHARD LE GALLIENNE begs to announce that bis privately 
printed edition of bis poetical rendering of ‘‘One Hundred Odes from the Divan 


of Hafis”’ 


is now ready for subscribers. 


There have been two editions printed ; one of 300 copies on band-made paper 
at $15.00 net each, and another of 35 copies on Imperial Japan Vellum at $25.00 
net each. Each copy is numbered and signed. 

Copies of ibe small number that still remains unsubscribed for may be ob- 
tained on order from MR. RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, care of | 


SCOTT-THAW CO. 


542 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


*,* As the issue is a distinctly private issue, no copies will be sent for review. 








STORY-WRITERS, y= Historians, Poets — Do 
desire the honest criticism of your 
nest, cp Bodied endtmathenmetien eabipentnamiiainns 
Such work, said George William Curtis, is ‘‘ done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair’s friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or MB. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 











Gong Abroad ? 
If so, take a copy of 
THE COMPLETE POCKET GUIDE TO EUROPE 
Edited by E. C. and T. L. STEDMAN. 
Concise, handy, clear and legible maps, and altogether 
the best of the kind. 
Faull flexible leather, postpaid, $1.25. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue : NEW YORK CITY 











MANUSCRIPT WANTED 


Good short stories. Special articles of interest. 
Newspaper features for syndicating. 
We buy and sell Serial Rights. 


We are in position to place the manuscript of Authors, 
Writers, and Illustrators to the best possible advantage. 


Chicago Literary Press Bureau 
Suite 614 Steinway Hall 





Chicago, IIl. 








- ll 


FICTION WANTED 


It is our purpose to publish many novels 
for the coming season. 





Manuscripts sent now will have prompt 
attention. 


If your story for any reason fails to 
meet the standards of our readers we will 
tell you why it has failed, and give you 
any other aid we can. 


The Lucas-Lincoln Co., 
Book MS. Dept. 


2 Washington, ~ 


Roycroft & Kelmscott Books 
KENNETH B. ELLIMAN, 


419 West 118th Street 








D. C. 








New York 











MORS ET 


Octavo, cloth extra. 


not lover. 


JUST READY 


A DRAMA IN THREE ACTS 


Printed at the Merrymount Press. 


The heroine of this dramatic poem is maid of honor to Margaret of Navarre. Persecuted at the court by the 
attentions of the Duke of Guise, she flees to her father, to place herself under his protection and that of her Hugue- 
Guise follows the girl, and a collision oceurs between his soldiery and the little band led by Vallon, in 
which the helpless Huguenots are massacred and Margarite shares the fate of her lover. 


VICTORIA 


Pp. 120. $1.20 net. By mail, $1.28. 








Longmans, Green, & Co., 93 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK 
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New Hooks for Schools and Colleges 








A History of England for Schools 


By BENJAMIN TERRY, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Professor in the University of Chicago. 





Professor Terry’s History of England has that catholic treatment of all subjects that marks it 
as the book of a scholar. His sympathy with the feelings and needs of pupils makes the book 
especially adapted to use as a text-book in secondary schools. 

The maps throughout the book, interspersed at fitting places, lend a value to the author’s 
treatment of the various periods of the history, while the abundance of helpful material, special 
topies for study, questions, and references make the book peculiarly valuable for class-room work. 


Cloth. 630 pages. Colored Maps. Genealogical Tables. Tables of Contemporaries, ete. 
Price, $1.26. 





THE LAKE GERMAN SERIES 


Elements of German By HENRIETTA K. BECKER, Ph.D., The University of Chicago. A 


beginner’s book intended to cover the work of the first year’s German in 
high school or the first six months in college. A series of graded lessons covering the main points of grammar based 
upon carefully selected stories and poems. A striking feature of the presentation consists in taking the verb, which 
is the backbone of the spoken language, as the guiding principle in the development of the 1 A succinct 
synopsis of the essentials of German grammar, prepared with a view to ready reference, forms an appendix to the 
book. : Price, $1.00. 














H Edited with notes and vocabulary by Pattie S. ALLEN, Ph.D., The 
Easy German Stories University of Chicago, and MAx Batt, Ph.D., Agricultural College, 


Fargo, N. D. A collection of short stories including two of Baumbach’s Sommermiirchen, two of Rosegger’s rustic 
sketches, and Heyse’s L’Arrabbiata. Practical exercises for German conversation based upon the text accompany 
the book, together with a grammatical appendix. A book of first readings in German prose. Price, 70c. 


H Edited with notes and vocabulary by Parmip S. ALLEN and MAx Batt. Con- 
German Stories tinuation of the above. Contains Liliencron’s Der Narr, Riehl’s Der Leibmedikus, 
and Wildenbruch’s Das edle Blut. For second year reading in high school or college. Practical exercises in German 
prose composition based upon the text and a grammatical appendix accompany the book. In Press. 


Other volumes of this series, notably a manual of prose composition and annotated editions of well-known modern 
plays and stories, are in an advanced stage of preparation. ; 





SCHILLER’S MARIA STUART 


Edited with notes and introduction by CARL EpGAR EGGERT, The University of Michigan, together with a chapter 
entitled “ The Storm and Stress,” and the “ New Humanism,” from the History of German Literature, by JoHN 
S. NoLLEN, of Iowa College, successive chapters of which are to be incorporated in the several volumes that 
will constitute the Lake German Classics. 


Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 70 cts. 








SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


378-388 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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